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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1870. 
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Potes. 
TOWTON FIELD. 

A few days ago I set off on foot in order to pay 
a visit to this place, where the greatest battle 
in the terrible conflict between the rival houses 
of York and Lancaster was fought, on Palm Sun- 
day, March 29, 1461: — 

“ Palm Sunday chimes were chiming, 

All gladsome thro’ the air, 

And village men and maidens 
Knelt in the church at prayer, 

When the Red Rose and the White Rose 
In furious battle reel’d, 

And yeomen foughtdike barons, * 
And barons died ere yield.” 

Various names have been assigned to the battle, 
as “ Saxton,” “ Palm Sunday Field,” “ Sherburn,” 
“ Saxtonfeld,” and “Tawtonfeld”; but it is most 
generally known as the Battle of Towton. Be 
it observed, that Towton is a hamlet in the parish 
of Saxton, and no great distance from the market 
town of Tadcaster, which does not seem to have 
altered very much since those times. 


description of the Battle of Flodden, when — 
“ Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well.” 


richly laden with blossom; the wild flowers 
beginning to show themselves; the cuckoo and 
the thrush singing; the sun sbining, without 
which nothing can be beautiful; and the insect 
world on the wing:. that kind of a day, in the 
happy spring-time of the year, when one calls to 
mind everything that has been read of the praises 
of the country in both ancient and modern poets. 
Theocritus, Virgil, and happy Horace all loved 
the country, and found much to interest in the 
commonest objects of nature; and let me not 
omit to mention, amongst our own poets, Thomson 
and Bloomfield, Tennyson and Wordsworth, who 
have all sung its praises. 

The battle-field is easily found, lying about 
half a mile from the little village of Towton; 
and the battle was fought in a large meadow, 
through which the little river Cock winds. Grass 
grows in rich luxuriance there; and at this day 
groups of wild dwarf rose-bushes are seen, tradi- 
tionally said to have been planted on the mounds 
under which the slain were buried : — 

“ There still wild roses growing— 
Frail tokens of the tray ; 
And the hedgerow green bears witness 
Of Towton Field that day.” 


The people in the neighbourhood firmly believe 
that these rose-bushes will alone grow in the 
“Bloody Meadow,” and that attempts to plant 
them elsewhere have always been unsuccessful. 

The Lancastrians drew up their forces south- 
ward of the village of Towton, and numbered 
sixty thousand ; whilst the forces of the Yorkists, 
drawn up opposite, were about forty-eight thou- 
sand; and the battle commenced at nine o'clock 
in the morning, the cloth-yard arrows flying like 
hail. A storm of snow and sleet falling, and 
driven by the wind in the faces of the Lancas- 
trians, hindered their shooting with accuracy. 
The combat lasted, according to some authors, 
ten hours; but, according to others, towards three 
o'clock in the afternoon the Lancastrians began 
to give way. They were pursued by their foes, 
who gave no quarter, and driven through the 
little river Cock; and such numbers were slain 
there as to afford a bridge for the survivors to 

over. For several days afterwards the Cock 
and the Wharfe, into which it flows, are said to 
have run with blood. The number of the slain is 
given at 36,776; but this most likely includes 
those who fell on both sides, and not only in the 
battle but in the pursuit, and in the skirmish at 
Ferrybridge on the previous day. 

The Cock is an insignificant stream, over which 
one can stride; but those who know how becks, 
as they are called, can rise in Yorkshire, in winter 
and spring, may very easily imagine its swelling 
to a great size from the melting snow. The mea- 
dow through which it flows must have been a 
fine place for the esquire to fly his hawks, as 
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mentioned by Macaulay. A very singular fact is 
that, comparatively speaking, very few remains of 
bodies or implements of warfare have been dis- 
covered, either in the bed of the river or on the 
battle-field; though there cannot be any doubt 
concerning a large quantity of both being hidden 
there; nor, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
has any very diligent search ever at any time 
been made. Perhaps the day may arrive, as 
Virgil says — 
“ Scilicet et tempus veniet, quum finibus illis 

Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila, 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris.” 

Georg. i, 493 et seq. 

No obelisk or memorial stone has been erected 
to mark the place of the battle, as is the case at 
Mortimer’s Cross and Blore Heath—the scenes of 
two conflicts in the Wars of the Roses, but neither 
of them equalling, in importance or in sanguinary 
nature, Towton. It may be worth notice, that in 
1766, the gallant Admiral Hawke was raised to 
the peerage by the title of Baron Hawke of 
Towton. 

Some little distance from the battle-field is 
Saxton Church, in which parish, as before ob- 
served, it is situated ; and in its churchyard great 
numbers of the slain are known to have been 
buried in a deep trench. Lord Dacre, who was 
killed, as the story goes, with an arrow shot by a 
boy perched in a “ bur-tree,” * lies buried under a 
tomb on the north side of the church, the slab or 
covering of which is broken in two pieces. Drake 
gives the inscription, in 1736 :— 

“ Hic jacet Ranulphus Ds. de Dacres et —— miles et 
occisus erat in bello Principe Henrico VI., Anno D. 
MCCCCLXI., xxix. die Martii, videlicet dominica die pal- 
marum—cujus anime propitietur Deus. Amen.” 

The inscription is in Old English characters, 
and now very much defaced. 

Near the village of Towton, according to Leland, 
Richard III. commenced building a chapel where 
masses might be said for the souls of those slain 
in the battle, but it never was completed. Of 
this not a vestige remains, though the name is 
+ epee by that of a field called “Chapel 

arth,” close to Towton Hall. This king always 
entertained a strong affection for Yorkshire; and 
Middleham Castle, in Wensleydale, in the North 
Riding (one of the fairest spots in England), was 
for a time his chief residence. There had he 
learned the art of war under Warwick, stout in 
armour bright, the last of the barons; and owing 
to his marriage with the Lady Anne Neville, the 
daughter of the King Maker, the Castle of Mid- 
dleham became his property. The death of 
Richard III at Bosworth Field, in 1485, hindered 
his carrying out his intention of endowing largely 


* “ Bur-tree,” a local name for the “ elder-tree,” 


the church in that place, and was no doubt also 
the cause of the chapel at Towton remaining 
unfinished. 

John Lord Neville, another Lancastrian com- 
mander, is said to have been buried in Lead 
Chapel, about half-a-mile from Saxton, and in 
the parish of Ryther. Lead Chapel is one of the 
most primitive structures in England, situated in 
a farm-yard, and where service is held twice in 
the year. It would, on account of its simplicity 
and antiquity, be a pity to touch it with a restor- 
ing hand. 

As to the events which succeeded the Battle of 
Towton, as they are matters of history, it would 
be needless to mention them in these pages. 
Suffice it to say that Edward IV., elated with 
success, marched to York, and soon after proceeded 
to London, where he was crowned on June 29, 
1461. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND THE “ MEMOIRS OF 
GRIMALDI.” 


It is a rather remarkable circumstance that 
two writers of sketches of Charles Dickens's 
literary career which appeared on the day after 
his death in the morning journals should have 
fallen into nearly the same error with respect to 
the nature of his connection with the above work. 
One asserts that Dickens actually wrote the Me- 
moirs, whilst the other laments that he should 
have been tempted by money to lend his name to 
works of which he could never have written a 
line, citing the Grimaldi Memoirs in illustration 
of his remark, and leading his readers to the in- 
evitable conclusion that Dickens's name appeared 
as the author of the book. Now, although it is 
no matter of surprise that gentlemen who are 
compelled tc write currente calamo should occa- 
sionally commit mistakes from the want of oppor- 
tunity of verifying their statements before com- 
mitting them to the press, yet it is nevertheless 
desirable that those mistakes should be as speedily 
as ible rectified. 

he fact is that Charles Dickens was merely 
the editor of the Memoirs of Grimaldi, as may be 
seen from the titkeh—Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, 
Edited by Boz. In the preface to the work 
Dickens relates the history of the Memoirs, which 
is in substance as follows:—Grimaldi during the 
latter years of his life employed himself in writ- 
ing his autobiography. e handed his manu- 
script over to Mr. Thomas Egerton Wilks for 
revision and ——— for the press. That 
eo” pruned it of its redundancies (for 


oe had been exceedingly diffuse), added some 

matter which he had gleaned in conversations 
with its writer, and fitted it for publication. 
' Then Grimaldi died, and Wilks, with the consent 
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of Richard Hughes (Grimaldi’s executor), dis- 
ed of the manuscript to Messrs. Chapman 

and Hall, the publishers, who employed Charles 

Dickens to edit it. Dickens further condensed it, 

made some trifling alterations in it, and wrote the 

face. 

Nothing can be clearer than Dickens's state- 


ment of the nature of his connection with the | 
work, and there is certainly nothing either on the | 


title-page or elsewhere in the book to lead even 
the most careless reader to suppose that he had 
written—in the ordinary acceptation of the term— 
any part of it. W. H. Husk. 


THE LAMBS AND VINCENT NOVELLO. 


The following lines were written in the late 
Mr. Vincent Novello’s Album by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. They appeared in the Musical Times 
of March 1, 1862 (p. 207), but seem to me well 
worth transferring to the pages of “N. & 


“ FREE THOUGHTS ON SOME EMINENT COMPOSEKS. 
“ Some cry up Haydn, some Muzart, 
Just as the whim bites. For my part, 
1 do not care one farthing candle 
For either of them, nor fur Handel. 
Cannot a man live free and easy 
Without admiring Pergolesi ? 
Or through the world with comfort go, 
That never heard of Doctor Blow ? 
So help me God, I hardly have; 
And yet I eat, and drink, and shave, 
Like other people, if you watch it, 
And know no more of stave or crotchet 
Than did the primitive Peruvians, 
Or those old ante-queer-Diluvians, 
That lived in the unwashed world with Tubal, 
Before that dirty blacksmith Jubal, 
By strokes on anvil cr by summ’at 
Found out, to his great surprise, the Gamut. 
I care no more for Cimarosa 
Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 
Being no painter: and bad luck 
Se mine, if I can bear that Gluck. 
Old Tycho Brahe, and modern Herschel 
Had something in em; but who’s Purcell ? 
The Devil, with his foot so cloven, 
For aught I care, may take Beethoven ; 
And, if the bargain does not suit, 
T’ll throw him Weber into boot. 
Thcre’s not the splitting of a splinter 
To choose, *twixt him last-named and Winter. 
Of Doctor Pepusch old Queen Dido 
Knows just as much, God knows, as I do. 
I would not go four miles to visit 
Sebastian Bach—or Batch—which is it ? 
No more I would for Bononcini. 
As for Novello and Rossini, 
I shall not say a word to grieve ’em, 
Because they're living. So I leave ’em. 
Lams.” 
“ The reason why my brother's so severe, 
Vincentio is—my brother has no ear ; 
And Caradori her mellifiuous throat 
Might stretch in vain to make him learn a note. 


Of common tunes he knows not anything, 
Nor “ Rale Britannia ” from “ God Save the King.” 
He rail at Handel! He the gamut quiz! 
I'd lay my life he knows not what it is. 
His spite at music is a pretty whim— 
He loves not it, because it loves not him. 

“ M. Lams.” 


ANOTHER CENTENARIAN: Dr. Hotyoxr. —I 
beg to add another to your list of centenarians. 
The authority for the following is so good that, 
though no dates are given, its correctness can 
scarcely be doubted. It is copied from— 

“ Letters to s Young Physician. By James Jackson, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of the Theory and Prac- 
pd of Physic in the University at Cambridge, U.S. 

“T will not give you a list of the worthy successors of 
Hippocrates. It would be a long list, though I should 
select those only whose claims would not be disputed. I 
might find some such in our own land, who have finished 
their career in the present century. I will indulge 
myself in naming one only; one whom I had the happi- 
ness to know intimately. He was my first teacher, and 
I have been accustomed, with some others of his pupils, 
to call him o/d master. I refer to the late Edward Au- 
gustus Holyoke, M.D. of Salem. He, like Hippocrates, 
lived more than a hundred years, retaining his faculties, 
mental and bodily, to the end of his century in unusual 
perfection. . . . . . . His conceptions were clear, and his 
memory strong ; though, like other old men, he lamented 
its decay in the latter part of his life. He had not lost 
it, however, as was shown on the day which completed 
his hundred years, and when he began on a new century. 
On that day a case was presented to him of an unusual 
character, on which, after examining it, he remarked that 
he did not recal any like it, unless that of a patient whom 
he named. This patient was one whom he had seen once 
only, forty years before.” LD 


An Ancrent CovuPpLet.— 


“ Tolerabilius est audire basilisca sibilanté, 
qua mulieré citantem, vt dicit Origenes.” 


“ Better is it to heare y* cockatrice hissinge, 
Than to heare at any time a woman singinge.” 
Cotton. Tit. A. xix. fol. 496. 


Ponsonsy A. Lyons. 


| THe Wortp 1s a Stacg, BUT THE STAGE 18 
| Not THE Worxp.”—In like manner we say, “ Les 
| hommes font les décorations, mais les décorations 
| ne font pas les hommes,” which was once beau- 
| tifully illustrated by Charlet in one of his admir- 
| able jithographs—a poor scene-painter addressing 
a high functionary “all cover'd with orders, and 
all forlorn.” P. A. L, 


| Lovis Napotron’s Brrrupiace.—The follow- 

| ing extract from the Daily Telegraph of June 9, 

| 1870, appears to me to contain an error :— 

| “A house in the Rue Laffitte, to which deep historical 
interest will attach, is about to be taken for the purposes 
of the Austrian Embassy. In it Queen Hortense once 
lived, and there was born Charles Louis Napoleon III., 
Emperor of the French. It was lately used as offices by 
the Lyons Railway Company.” 
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I have always understood, and am a it 
repeated upon ve authority, that Louis 
Napoleon is the en of his family who was 
born in the Tuileries. ©. A. 

Mayfair, W. 

Comic Erymotogy.—I was once the amused 
recipient of the following bit of etymology (not, 
however, intended for my ear), which, I think, 
a. be fairly ranked as of the highly comic 

ind :— 

The “manor of Cat- or Cats-hanger” was 
all to have been described in one or more old 
deeds which the speaker had examined as “the 
manor of the Chanting Singers,” and this phrase, 
“ chanting singers,’ was assumed to be the origi- 
nal form from which the word Cat- or Cats-hanger 
was derived. I need hardly inform the readers 
of “N. & Q.” that the Aanger in Cat- or Cats- 
hanger means, according to Halliwell,“ a wood 
on a declivity,” and that it occurs in Clay- or Cle- 
hanger and Panshanger, both of which words one 
may assume, without much fear of contradiction, 
to be quite independent of any connection with 
singers, whether chanting, congregational, or 
choral. 

The manor of Cathanger is mentioned in Domes- 
day-book under the form Cathangre; and in the 
inguisit. post-mort. of Edward I. (Roberts’s Calen- 
darium Genealogicum, 418, 756) it occurs under 
the forms Catanger and Cathangre. I have also 
met with the word in similar forms in the early 
patent rolls of Edward I. 

I suspect that the so-called “old deed’’ must 
have been of a comparatively late date, and the 
form of the word Cathanger, alleged to have been 
discovered in it, a mere modern corruption, pos- 
sibly itself founded on the absurd derivation it 
was intended to establish in the hands of m 
“learned ” friend. H. F. 


Quren AT BRIDLINGTON.— 
The enterprising firm of Peck & Son of Hull have 
just reprinted in a most admirable manner, in fac- 
simile of the original of 1735, Gent’s History of 
Hull (Annales Regioduni Hulbini), “to which is 

nded Notices of the Life and Works of Thomas 

ent, printer of York,” where he became pro- 

prietor of the only newspaper as yet published 

in the county of York, the Original York Journal, 

or Weekly. , and his was the only press 
that had been set up, as yet, in those parts. 

In page 150 he alludes to Queen Henrietta- 
nearly life whilst she was 

ying at Bridlin uay, where she had 
landed on Feb. 19. orrie words are— 

“Queen staying at Bridlington near a Fortnight, wait- 
ing for a Guard (absolutely refusing to be conducted 
the Lord Fairfax), had like to have lost her Life, by two 
of the Parliament Ships (which unperceiv'd in the Night 
Time had enter’d the Bay) firing upon the Town, whereby 
Two Bullets fell upon the House where she was, piercing 


. 


even to the Bottom; And Her Majesty being forced to 
take shelter in the Ditch,* as she was now and then leay- 
ing the Place, the Bullets flew so very thick, that a Ser- 
jeant was slain near her Person.” 

Now I have given the above extract in order to 
make the following note :—After the queen made 
her escape she took shelter at Boynton Hall, near 
Bridlington town, and in gratitude for the care 
and attention and secret protection she received, 
she in after days sent to her host a portrait of 
herself painted by C. Janssens. I had the gratifi- 
cation of an inspection of it a month since. 

ALFRED JoHN DuNEIN, 

44, Bessborough Gardens, Belgravia. 

Mrracte Prays Sparn.—I am not aware 
whether the miracle plays still performed in Spain 
are ever acted by amateurs, or are under the 
patronage of the church, as seems to have been 
the case in the Middle Ages, and even now at 
Ammergau, and, I believe, in Britanny. I chanced 
to arrive at Tarragona on the evening of Good 
Friday, 1869, and the next morning, on my way 
to the cathedral, I saw a large placard announcing 
the performance that night in the theatre by the 
ordinary — of comedians of a grand sacred 
drama, with epilogue, entitled Los siete Dolores 
de Nuestra Sehora—*“ The seven Sorrows of Our 
Lady” —in eight tableaux, with appropriate 
scenery, some of which was announ as new, 
especially the garden of Abaramithia (sic). The 
female characters were to be personated by ac- 
tresses, and a numerous de ballet were to 
represent Angels, Disciples, Roman soldiers, the 
Jewish multitude, &c. Unfortunately, I was 
unable to remain at Tarragona to witness the per- 
formance. Not having time to copy the play-bill 
in extenso, I took a note of its contents, as follows: 

1st Tableau, 1st Sorrow.—Presentation in the Temple. 
Prophecy of the Priest (? Simeon). Beheading (? Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents). 

2nd Tableau, 2nd Sorrow.—Flight into Egypt. 

8rd Tableau, 3rd Sorrow.—The Lost Child. 

4th Tableau.—Redemption of the Magdalen and Entry 
into Jerusalem. 

5th Tableau.—Pilate’s Sentence, 

6th Tableau, 4th Sorrow.—The Street of Bitterness. 
(? Bearing the Cross). 

7th Tableau, 5th Sorrow.—Mount Calvary and Death 
of Our Lord. 

8th Tableau, 6th and 7th Sorrows.—Descent from the 
Cross; Entombment. Solitude. 

The whole to conclude with an Epilogue of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension into Heaven. 

Epear MacCuttoca. 
Guernsey. 

“ PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF.”—The first trace 
of this saying of our Saviour (Luke iv. 23) is to 
be found in the following passage of Homer 
(dl. xi. 833) : — 

(‘Torrpv piv) dtouas Exovra, 


xenttovra xa) autuovos inripos. 


* In the Art-Union is an engraving of this incident. 
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“I think that the physician having a wound, himself 
requires the aid of a distinguished physician.” 

It is still more clearly indicated in the Prome- 
theus Vinctus (1. 481, ed. Scholefield, Cantab., 
1830) of ASschylus : — 


Kands 3° larpds Ss ris, és 
G8upeis, ceavrdy Exes 
Eipeiv papudaos idowuos. 

“ Like a bad physician who is afflicted by some dis- 
ease, thou art out of spirits, and canst not discover by 
what kind of medicines thou mayst be cured.” 

It is quoted by Rabelais (Pantagruel, Prologue, 
livre iv.): — 

“Difficilement sera creu le médecin avoir soing de la 
santé d’autruy, qui de la sienne propre est négligent.” 

Erasmus, in his Adagia, quotes Plutarch (Mpds 
1110, E) : — 

“ He boasts of healing poor and rich, 

Yet is himself all over itch.” 
But Plutarch does not give the name of the lps 
Is it known? I do not recollect having found the 
proverb in a Latin author. Can any one supply 
an example? Is it an Eastern proverb? The 
true reason, no doubt, is that we are so formed by 
nature that we are better able to see what may 
benefit our neighbours than ourselves. This is 
the opinion of Terence (Heaut., 111. i. 96): — 

“Tta comparatam esse hominum naturam omnium, 

Aliena ut melius videant et dijudicent ;” 
and Curtius too (lib. vir. iv. 10) has the same 
observation : — 

“Natura mortalium hoc quoque nomine prava et sinis- 
tra dici potest ; quod in suo quisque negotio hebetior est, 
quam in alieno,” 

Craururp Tarr RaMaGe. 


Queries. 


AMERICAN Knicuts.—A book recently pub- 
lished in this country, The Old World compared 
with the New, by George Alfred Townsend, asserts 
that Dr. Franklin's son William and Benjamin 
West the painter were knighted in England. Is 
not this statement incorrect? As West was a 
Quaker, the acceptance of such an honour would 
have been inconsistent with his principles. 


AR-Pornt. 
Philadelphia. 


Brixton Manor Hovss, Surrey.—I am very 
anxious to know when the old manor house, 
Brixton Rise, Brixton, Surrey, was built; and if 
any engravings or drawings have been taken of 
it. The mansion was a fine old red-brick build- 
ing, and was pulled down in August 1869. I 
should also be glad of any particulars respecting 
the date of erection of the old White Horse inn 


! shorthand ? 


adjoining the above, and which is shortly to be 
ulled down to make room for a new tavern. I 
ave been informed that this inn is of the time of 

Henry VI. W. D. 


British Norte Amertca.— Where can I 
rocure the following information ? — Charles 
edley, in his History of Newfoundland, London, 

1863, 8vo, mentions at p. 410 the Amalgamated 
Legislature of Newfoundland, but does not give 
their names. Where are they to be found? I 
want to know where this document can be — 


Cettic Remarns at Apprneton, Co. Kent. — 
In the Gent. Mag., Dec. 1852 (p. 567), Mr. 
Thomas Wright wrote: — 

“ Mr. Larking has since made some excavations at one 
of the cromlechs of the parish of Addington, the only 
result of which was the discovery of some fragments of 
rude pottery.” 

I shall be extremely thankful for any further 
information respecting the discovery alluded to 
above, communicated to me either privately or 
through the medium of “N. & Q.” 

E. H. W. Duxxm. 

Royal Circus Street, Greenwich. 


“ Crvanticx.”—Pepys (Diary, May 24, 1668), 
visiting Lady Sandwich, 

“Found her and her family at chapel: and thither I 
went to them, and sat out the sermon, where I heard 
Jervas Fulwood, now their chaplain, preach a very good 
and civantick kind of sermon, too good for an ordiaary 
congregation.” 

What is a “civantick” sermon? Is there an 
known meaning or derivation of the word? It 
may be a forgotten cant expression of that day. 
But Pepys diarised to amuse himself and not 
others, and would not naturally talk slang to 
himself, nor was it his habit todo so. Or ma 
it be a mistake of the transcriber of Pepys’s 
JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


Corns Founpation Stongs. — It is usual 
now to enclose coins and documents in the founda- 
tion-stones of public buildings. How long has 
this been the custom? And was there ever a 
deposit of this kind found in the foundation-stone 
of any ruined or demolished building ? 

D. Bram. 

Melbourne. 

CoRNWALL aND CoRNOUVAILLE.—Has the ob- 
vious identity of these names led to any elucida- 
tion of the affinities of race and language existing 
between the Cornishmen and the —_ ? 


Melbourne. 

Crovcuine Venvs.—Can any one inform me 
the name of the artist of the “Crouching Venus” 
in the Vatican, or the Pitti Palace mene) | 
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“Lz Fr. pe ta Borne Vierce (GossaAMER 
Tareaps).”—This title of a picture in the present 
Royal Academy Exhibition—the subject a female 
figure with a distaff—has, I expect, reference to 
some proverb of which I should be thankful for 
an account; as also the derivation of the title of 


another picture in the same place—“ St. Luke's | 


little summer ’’—the representation of an autum 
scene. A. 8. 


Hampsurre Country Pepys's 
Diary, under date April 26, 1662, we read: — 

“Sir George & I, and his Clerk M* Stephens, and Mr 
Holt our guide, over to Gosport, and so rode to South- 
ampton. In our way besides my Lord Southampton’s 
parks and lands, which in one viewe we could see £6000 
# annum, we observed a little church yard where the 
graves are accustomed to be all sowed with sage.” 

Can any of your readers tell me the name of 
the church in question, as there are several on 
the roads between Gosport and Southampton; 
and if the custom of sowing the graves with - 
is still preserved ? H. H. 

Portsmouth. 

Tae Kertock.—What are the botanical and 
common names of this plant? * I met with it in 
a West-country song. { pene that the word 
is provincial, as I do not find it in any dictionary. 

STEPHEN Jackson. 


Masons’ Mepats.—In many of our cathedrals 
the masons, as is well known, havo cut their 
initials or some other figure, in the hope, doubt- 
less, of obtaining that immortality of fame which 
charms so many of us poor “creatures of a day.” 
In Switzerland the hewers of stone adopted an- 
other method to obtain the same end. They cast 
in rude moulds leaden medals bearing their names 
or initials, with a rough sketch of the building on 
which they had been employed, and placed them 
below the foundation stone. One of these leads 
is in my possession. On the obverse are seen the 
outlines of a church, placed between the letters 
B. and F., the initials of the builder; and the 
reverse bears what would seem a representation 
of an oriel window, surrounded, garter fashion, 
by the date partly defaced. May I ask whether 
such leaden medals are ever found in our own 
country ? OvtIs. 

Risely, Beds. 

MortaR Marx.—On a bronze mortar in my 
possession, dated 1568, is a coat of arms or mer- 
chant’s mark which I am anxious to identify. It 
consists of 'a three-arched bridge with a tower at 
each end. There is an indistinct object, probably 
a star, in chief. I think the mortar is of Italian 
workmanship. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

“ Nortative”: “Sorortsmne.”—In the Daily 
Telegraph of May 17,1 met, in the third notice of 
the Royal Academy, two words which are new 


to me—“ nortative ” and “ sororising.” Does the 
latter word mean the feminine of “ fraternising”’ ? 
Are they English words? 


Pavt’s Grove.—In Baynes’ Hore Lucane, or 
Biography of St. Luke, recently published, it is 
said concerning St. Paul: “ From Spain limping 
tradition pretends to have conducted him through 
France to Britain, and here to have landed him 
on the coast of Hampshire, at a place since called 
* Paul’s Grove.’”” I cannot find this place men- 
tioned in any map, topography of the county, or 
gazetteer. Where is it ? B. 8. 


Pavtet or Amport.—Being unable to find any 
information in the peerages concerning the seven 
brothers of George, twelfth Marquis of Winches- 
ter, I shall be very glad if any of your readers 
can supply the deficiency. W. J. Maney. 


Porrratts oF PurtraN Divines.—The printed 
works of the Puritans generally contain an en- 
graved likeness of the author; such engravings 
were executed from oil portraits, which for the 
most part still exist, either in chapels, institutions, 
or in the possession of private individuals. Dr. 
Williams's Library}in London contains some of 
those best known, but the writer will be glad if 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” could inform him of 
the existence of others elsewhere. G. E. 8. 

Exeter. 

Querres,—Can any of your readers explain 
the allusion in the following passage from Reed’s 
First Lecture on Tragic Poetry ? — 

“The wind comes rising up from beneath the horizon, 
like the terrific phantom that haunted the palace of 
Dion—a sullen spectre— 

“ Sweeping, vehemently sweeping, 
Like Auster, whirling to and fro 
His force in Caspian foam to try: 
Or Boreas, when he scours the snow 
That skims the plains of Thessaly.” 

Who is the author of a short piece of four 
stanzas, beginning— 

“ Still glides the gentle streamlet on, 
With shifting current new and strange ; 
The water that was here is gone, 


But those green shadows never change ” ? 
G. P. H. 


Stape.— Wanted, information of the family of 
Sir Thomas Slade, Kt., who married a Miss —— 
Inglefield about 1740, or a little later. Who was 
his father, and where did he live? Address, 
H. A. B., Mr. Lewis, Bookseller, Gower Street, 
Euston Square. 


Esernarp Taprrt or Luna.—I have lately, 
through the Messrs. Asher of Berlin and London, 
got a copy of the following work : — 

“Germanicorum Adagiorum cum Latinis ac Grecis 
collatorum, Centurie septem. Jam denuo recognite et 
locupletate per ipsum authorem Eberbardum Tappium 
Lunensem ; cum Indice. Cum gratia et privilegio Im- 
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ad Septennium, Argentorati, per Wendelinum 
ibelium, anno 1545.” 

The printer addresses the reader, and tells him 
that the work was presented to him by a friend 
of Francfort, who told him that it was a collec- 
tion made by Eberhard Tappi of Luna. The 
author acknowledges that he Te made use of the 
Adagia of Erasmus, illustrating them with Ger- 
man —_ These proverbs are not without 
considerable interest. Is anything known of 
Eberhard Tappi? Is there a town called Luna 
in Germany, or is it the modern city of Carrara 
in Italy ? Cravrurp Tair 


Two Pacopas.—I have before me a gold coin 
about the size and weight of a Napoleon. Its 
edge is milled diagonally. On one side is a garter, 
within which, in Roman letters, are the words 
“two pacopas,” followed by five signs: neither 
Greek nor Hebrew, I fancy Hindoostanee. Within 
the garter is a pagoda-shaped temple, and on 
either side of it nine stars. On the reverse isa 
garter, bearing twelve signs somewhat similar to 
those named. Within the garter there is the 
figure of an idol, and on either side four moons: 


those on the left being crescent, those on the 
vight showing a face within the crescent. I am 
told this coin is one of a large number found in a 
ditch at Great Stanmore, about twenty-five years | 
ago. Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” tell | 
me where they were in circulation ? 
Sertruvs Presse. 
Chiswick. 


Freperick, Prrxce or Watrs.— A literary | 
journal, reviewing Mrs. Oliphant’s new book on 
the reign of George II., asks for the reason why | 
Frederick Prince of Wales was nicknamed the | 
“Monster” by his mother Queen Caroline, and | 
the “ Beast ” by his sisters. I once, for purposes | 
of literary lecturing, went very carefully over the | 
literature and history of that period, and I thought 
I had gained a tolerably complete acquaintance 
with the private life and public career of the 
father of George III.; but 1 am not able to give | 
a satisfactory reply to the foregoing inquiry. 
Perhaps some x of “N. & Q.” will be good | 
enough to indicate some book, which I may have | 
overlooked, that throws a final light upon Prince | 
Frederick's private character ? . Bran. | 

Melbourne. 

Weston: Sutriry.—In the Stemmata Shir- | 
leiana, privately printed by J. B. Nichols, 1841, it | 
is recorded that — 

“ Robert William, Viscount Tamworth, only son of 
Washington, eighth Earl Ferrers, born in the parish of 
St. Mary-le-bone, London, August 24, 1783, married at 
Brailesford Church, Derbyshire, Dec. 12,1821, Miss Anne 
Weston, and had issue.” 

Her arms impaled with those of Shirley are 
given as Party per chevron azure and or an 


eagle Sy sable in base; on a chief embat- 
tled of the second three torteuxes. Thése bear- 
ings would seem to show that she was descended 
from a junior branch of the Staffordshire Wes- 
tons, whose arms—Or an eagle displayed sable, 
quartering ermine on a chief azure five bezants— 
appear to have been modified and amalgamated 
in the armorial insignia of her family. 

I shall feel indebted to any contributor to: 
“N. & Q.” who will afford information regarding 
the parentage and the grant of a:ms to the an—- 
cestor of the lady I have named. Ww. 


Queries With Answers. 


Ferower” anp “ Doknmen.”—In the very 


interesting and striking article on the “ Prechris-- 


tian Cross,” in the Edinburgh Review for January 
last, I find some terms of antiquarianism which 


are new to me. “ Dolmen” I know: according ~ 


to Mrs. Bury Palliser it is derived from the Breton 
daul, a table, and men, a stone. “ Menhir,” om 
the same authority I learn, comes from men, » 
stone, and /ir, long, in the same language. But 
what is a “ feroher” ? And is a Gueber “ dokh- 
meh” one of those strange conical temples of 
Persia where the sacred fire is kept continually 
burning? It would be well if the writers of 
articles of the kind in question would make it a 
rule to accompany any new terms they may have 
occasion to use with some passing note of ex- 
planation. D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 

(The value of essays like that in question is sadly 
diminished for the want of a little pictorial embellish- 
ment. In attempting to satisfy present requirements, of 
course we cannot hope to succeed better than the Re- 
viewer. 

A “feroher” is the hieratic symbol of the solar deity ; 


| and which may be seen on many of the steles or graved 


tablets exhumed from the ruins of Nineveh. It has also 
been found in Mexico and Central America, Sometimes 
it is simply depicted as a pennate circle; at others the 
demi-figure of the god, with expanded wings, and in the 
act of discharging an arrow from his bow, is, as the 
author of the essay remarks, “the highest or most 
wsthetical of its various developments.” The term 
“feroher” is common enough in archeological publica- 


| tions; but we are ignorant nevertheless of its origin and 


etymology. 

The “dokhmeh ” or ossuary of the ancient Parsees is 
a low round tower built of large stones, and usually 
elevated upon a platform of the same material; into 
the open top of which human bones were promiscuously 
cast, after the flesh had been torn from them by vultures 
or other birds of prey, and when they had been suffi- 
ciently blanched by the rain. (See Chardin’s Travels, 
vol. viii. pp. 96 and 378.) Similar structures are scat- 
tered about the hills which surround lake Titicaca in 
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South Peru. Dokhmehs and fire-altars are totally dis- 
tinct monuments. For a description of the form and 
uses of the last mentioned, see Sir William Ouseley’s 
Travels in Persia, vol. ii.p.80. According to his report, 
fire-altars were composed of single upright stones, about 
10 feet high by 3} feet broad at the base, with a small 
cavity at the top, wherein the sacred fire was placed. 
Similar monuments have been found, strange to say, on 
the island of Tinian, one of the Marian or Ladrones 
group: a fact which effectually disposes of the vulgar 
belief that the inhabitants were unacquainted with fire 
before the advent of the Spaniards early in the sixteenth 
century. 

Tue Curer Justice or Evetanp.—Among the 
charges preferred against Sir Edward Coke was 
one, that on the title-pages of his volumes of 
Reports he had described himself as Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and not as Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench. When, in the year 
1829, Lord Tenterden delivered a speech against 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, that great con- 
stitutional authority, the late Earl Grey, in 
answering the Chief Justice, most pointedly 
called him the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. Whatauthority has Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn for assuming (as he does) the title “ Lord 
Chief Justice of England” ? A BaRRIsTER. 

[If Lord Coke styled himself Chief Justice of England, 
and Sir Alexander Cockburn does the same thing, we 
would say, in language parodied from Tickell — 

“ What Coke has done and Cockburn has approved 

Cannot be wrong.” 

When the Lord Chancellor lately moved for the letter 
of the Chief Justice on the Law Bills, he styled him 
“Chief Justice of England”; and as the Queen, in the 
patent by which he is created, styles him “Our Chief 
Justice to hold Pleas before us,” it would seem clear 
that he is Chief Justice of England. Tomline, in his 
Law Dictionary, says he is styled “ Capitalis J usticiarius” 
because he is the chief of the rest, and for this reason 
he has usually the title of Lord Chief Justice off Eng- 
land, | 

Reperirre.—I wish to identify this place with 
its modern name. Jn Harleian MS. 1180, for 
153 b, I find a person named William Hall de- 
scribed as “ de eriff iuxta London,” and in 
another MS. as of Rederiffe, co. Kent, and in his 
will proved in C.P.C. 10 Dec. 1612 (Fenner 112) 
he describes himself as of Rederiffe, co. Surrey. 
Can any one tell me where Rederiff is, and 
whether it is a parish or manor, and whether it 
is in Kent or Surrey ? G. W. M. 

(Redriffe is a popular form of Rotherhithe. In the 
early part of the present century, Rotherhithe was as 
commonly spoken of as Redriffe, as Croydon was called 
Craydon—a practice recorded in the song— 

“For though it is spelt C, r, 0, y, 
The Cockneys call it Craydon.”] 


“To Prstot.”—Has this verb ever been used 
by English writers? It seems to be an Americanism. 
In a recent St. Louis paper the writer and re- 
porter of the famous McFarland trial says :— 

“ At the time Richardson was pistolled by McFarland, 
the latter was not responsible for his actions, either in 
the eyes of Ged or by the laws of man.’ 

HERMANN Kinpt. 

[This is unquestionably an English word. In John- 
son’s Dictionary (ed. Nares), the verb “To Pistol” is 
defined “ to shoot with a pistol,” and it is illustrated by 
& passage from Beaumont & Fletcher's Love’s Cure :— 

“You base Lord, I'll pistol thee”; 
and another instance is quoted from Aubrey’s Miscella- 
nies. In like manner Richardson defines the word, 
quoting examples from Howell and Anthony Wood. ]} 


Countess oF SuNDERLAND.—Wanted, infor- 
mation concerning this lady, to whom “ P. B.” 
dedicated Lord Brooke's Life oo Sir Philip Sidney 
in 1652: and who was P. B. ? Srupent. 

[P. B. has dedicated the work to Lady Dorothy 
Sidney, the daughter of Robert Earl of Leicester. This 
lady married on July 11, 1639, Henry, third Lord Spencer 
of Wormleighton, created Earl of Sunderland, 1643, and 
killed at the battle of Newbury, Sept. 20, 1643. The 
countess was a lady of inimitable beauty, virtue, and 
merit, with all accomplishments; and, under the name 
of Sacharissa, is highly celebrated by the poet Waller. 
The countess remarried on July 8, 1652, Robert Smythe, 
Esq. of Bounds in Kent. } 

Keste’s “‘ REDBREAST IN SEPTEMBER.” — To 
this beautiful poem (for the twenty-first Sunday 
after Trinity) Keble appends two stanzas “ To 
the Redbreast,”’ which he states were “ bor- 
rowed from a friend.””’ Who was the friend? The 
verses seem to me to be very much in Keble’s 
own manner. D. Brarr. 

[ By the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, the author of that 
beautiful hymn, “ Abide with me.”] 

Kestr’s “ Winter Tuorvusn” (4" S. v. 58.)— 
Mr. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL states that Keble’s 
poem of “The Winter Thrush” is in Lyra Apo- 
stolica. It is not in my copy of the Lyra, which 
is of the second edition (1837). How is this 
omission to be explained ? D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 

[{“The Winter Thrush” is in the Lyra Apostolica, 
sixth edition, 1843, p. 112, and is signed, as all Keble’s 
poems in that collection, with Y.] 

“Tae Temptations or St. ANtHoNy.”—Who 
is the author of this poem, beginning— 

“St. Anthony sat on a lowly stool,” 
in the Bentley Ballads? It — the initials 
“7. James J. Lams. 
Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 
[By the Rev. R. H. Dalton Barham, author of the 
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Replies. 


ARMS OF SLAUGHTER. 
(4 S. v. 83, 152, 217, 243, 350.) 


I am able to give D. P. a little information as 
to some of the arms he has described. 

Glover (Derbyshire, vol. ii. 220) says that 
Chatsworth was for many generations the pro- 
perty of a family named Leche or Leech, one of 
whom, John, was chirurgeon, or, as a medical 
man was termed at that period, “leech,” to Ed- 
ward IIL, and, no doubt, the family name was 
taken, like Archer, Forester, and many others, 
from the profession of the ancestor, who doubt- 
less was a “learned leech.” And thence, too, 
came the crest; out of a ducal coronet, or, an 
arm erect, proper, grasping a /eech environed round 
the arm, vert. (Lysons’ Derbyshire, cxxxiv.) 

The Chatsworth branch became extinct by the 
death of Francis Leche, who sold the estate about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. His uncle, 
Ralph, had three daughters, married to Kniveton 
of Mercaston, Wingfield, and Slater of Sutton, in 
Lincolnshire. (Lysons, tid.) 

Thomas Kniveton of Mercaston married Joan, 
the eldest daughter of Ralph Leech of Chats- 
worth (Burke’s Baronet.) ; and the arms of 
Kniveton of Mercaston were gules, achevron vair, 
argent and sable; and there is a tablet in the 
church at Bradley, Derbyshire (another seat of 
the Knivetons), on which we have Kniveton im- 
paling Leche, and, no doubt, these are the arms 
of Thomas Kniveton and Joan Leche; and they 
seem to be the same as No. 4 given by D. P. 
Lysons gives them as ermine, on a chief dancettée, 
gules, three ducal coronets, or. 

The Bradley tablet also has a crescent on the 
Leche arms, and rightly, as Joan Leche was the 
daughter of a second son. 

I have no doubt that the name Slater given 
by Lysons was either a contraction of Slaughter 
or another mode of spelling the name. In Burke’s 
Landed Gentry there is a Slater, who bears the 
same @ms as are given by D. P. for Slaughter ; 
and the Herefordshire Visitation of 1634, and 
Derbyshire Visitation of 1611 (ante, p. 320), show 
that the Slater of Lysons really was Slaughter. 

I have not discovered the name or arms of the 
wife of Ralph Leche; but I think it probable 
that the arms in No. 3 are his and his wife’s, and 
if so, she was a Leake. 

The Slaughters seem to have assumed the Leche 
crest; no uncommon thing in former times. 

I am unable to give the date of any of the 
marriages of the daughters of Ralph Leche; but 
as Sir William Kniveton, the son of Miss Leche, 
was sheriff for Derbyshire in 1587, which he 
would not have been before he was of age, his 
mother was married before 1566. 


I think the several coats were put up to show 
the relations of the Slaughter family as well as 
some members of that family ; and, peradventure, 
they may be explained as follows :— 

0. 1, with the Slaughter arms only upon it, 
may represent their ancestor. As the Leche arms 
are not quartered either in No. 2 or No.9, I infer 
that they denote two Slaughters and their wives 
before the one who married Miss Leche; possibl 
his father and mother and grandfather and oaal 
mother. As the Leche arms are quartered in 
No. 5, it may represent the son of Miss Leche 
and his wife; and the Visitations show that this 
was so. No.7 may represent Miss Leche’s grand- 
son when a*bachelor, and, if so, he is the last of 
the Slaughters here represented; and probably 
the coats were put up by him. It is very re- 
markable that Slaughter impaling Leche does not 
occur. 

So far for the Slaughters ; now for their relations. 
Francis Leche, who sold Chatsworth, married the 
sister of “ Bess of Hardwick,” the celebrated 
Countess of Shrewsbury (Glover, ii. 220), and 
he was Mrs. Slaughter’s first cousin. Now the 
countess and her sister were the daughters of 
John Hardwick of Hardwick (Lysons, 190), 
whose arms were argent a saltier engrailed, azure, 
on a chief df the second three cinquefoils of the 
field (Lysons, cxxxii.); and I think these are 
probably the husband’s arms in No. 8. On the 
countess’s monument in All Saints’ church, Derby, 
are the arms of Hardwick impaling azure on a 
saltier engrailed nine annulets, a crescent for dif- 
ference (Glover, ii. 245, 466); and Collins (Peer- 
age,i. 289) says that the countess was the daughter 
of J. Hardwick by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Leake of Hasland, Derbyshire, who was of the 
younger branch of that family (Lysons, 82); and 
I think that probably the wife’s arms in No. 8 
are Leake, five annulets being a mistake for nine, 
and that No. 8 represents John Hardwick and his 
wife, Elizabeth Leake. 

Then No. 6 may represent Miss Leake before 
her marriage with J. Hardwick. 

As to No. 3, I think it is Leche impaling Leake, 
and it may be that Ralph Leche married another 
Miss Leake. Glover says that “ Raulf Leech was 
a captain in the vanguard of the king's army, 
which entered France June 16, 1513.” (Glover, 
ii. 220.) This may have been the father of Mrs. 
Kniveton and Mrs. Slaughter. 

As the ancient family of Gibbs bore argent 
three hatchets sable, No. 9 may represent Slaugh- 
ter impaling Gibbs. (Gwillim, 252.) 

Mr. Robinson informs me that the wife’s arms 
in No. 5 are those of Arnold, and Miss Leche’s 
son for his first wife married an Arnold. (Here- 
ford Visitation of 1634.) 

a not discovered the name of the wife in 
No. 2. 
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The third husband of “Bess of Hardwick” 
was Sir Wm. St. Low or Loe, and Mrs. Knive- 
ton’s third son bore the Christian name of St. Loe, 
which he probably received from Sir W. St. Loe. 

Since the above was written I have examined 
the monument of “Bess of Hardwick” in All 
Saints’ Church, Derby. It is a very fine monu- 
ment, and in excellent preservation. There are 
three coats of arms upon it; and, as the arms of 
“ Bess of Hardwick” are not given accurately 
either by Lysons or Glover, I will describe them. 
On a large shield in the centre is Shrewsbury 
There are twelve quarter- 
ings for Shrewsbury (see Glover, ii. 466), and 
four for Hardwick. These are, Ist and 4th Hard- 
wick, as I have already given them, and 2nd and 
3rd argent a fess azure in chief three mullets of 
five points of the 2nd. I have not discovered 
whose arms these are. 

On a separate shield on the dexter side of the 
large shield is Hardwick impaling Leake, with 
nine annulets and a crescent for difference on the 
Leake arms. On the sinister side of the large 
shield, on a lozenge, are the Hardwick arms, sur- 
mounted by a coronet. 

At each end of the top of the monument is the 
Hardwick crest ; on a wreath argent and azure, a 
stag tripping proper, charged on the neck with a 
chaplet of roses, argent, between two bars azure. 
These are carved figures, which stand on the top 


their political opponents ; and that he died September 29, 
1808, at the good old age of seventy-seven. ese facts 
are all that are known of the man, except what we 
gather from his poems. In the preface to his collected 
works, entitled ‘ The Political Songster, or, a Touch on 
the Times, on Various Subjects, and adapted to common 
Tunes,’ he thus lets us into the secret of their composi- 
tion :—‘It is,’ he says, ‘a very common and not an 
untrue saying, that every man has his hobby-horse. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is a profitable one; more frequently 
it is otherwise. My hobby-horse and practice for thirty 
years past* have been to write songs upon the occur- 
rence of remarkable events, and nature having supplied 
me with a voice somewhat suitable to my style of com- 
positions, to sing them also, while their subjects were 
fresh upon every man’s mind; and being a publican, this 
faculty, or rather Anack of singing my own songs, has 
been profitable to me; it has in an evening crowded my 
house with customers, and led me to friendships which I 
might not otherwise have experienced, Success naturally 
encouraged me to pursue the trade of bal/ad-making ; for 
without it, it is not probable I should have written a 
tenth part of what this volume contains.” 

“ Thus inspired by pleasure, friendship, and profit, the 
genial-hearted publican-poet sang about almost every- 
thing under the sun. From odes for thanksgiving days 
to Prescot's famous breeches—from roval celebrations to 

aviours—from the Gold Coin Act to Tutania buckles— 
from the Old King’s Ghost to Seven Devils in the Taylor— 
from Parliament Wake to Birmingham Ale-tasters, all 
subjects were alike acceptable, and there was nothing too 
lofty nor too lowly for this prolific and self-contented 
singer. His verses sing because they are always written 
to some ‘common tune,’ but there was little poetry in 
John Freeth. He maintains a curious level; rarely, if 
ever, rising in his flight, and rarely, if ever, reaching the 


of the monument, and they are of an extremely | royal demesne of lyrical power, fancy, or pathos. He 
elegant appearance. The feet of the countess’ | 8 not one of those who saw ‘the light that never was the 
effigy, which reclines at the base of the monu- on sea or shore’; the ‘vision and the faculty divine’ lis 
ri t smil The i “ae were not bestowed upon him. But he had a keen eye Ds 
ment, rest upon a simular stag. € Inscription | for the life of a town and of a nation. All public events, vid 
is given in Glover, ii. 466. Cuas. S. GREAVES. | whether of local or national importance, attracted him ; The 
and he threw them into a lilting kind of verse which, tha 


doubtless, he sung to the admiration and delight of his or | 


JOHN FREETH, “THE BIRMINGHAM POET.” | Parlour audiences. One critic says: ‘many of Freeth’s ] 
2 published effusions possess the merit and sterling animus pia; 

(4® S. v. 558.) peculiar to Dibdin’s popular songs, whose style they this 

The ‘medal or token about which G. K. asks is closely resemble.’ This is certainly the very highest hist 
certainly not of Bisset. I have no tad | Pag 
it was struck in honour of John Freeth of Bir- | , In 1792 John Eckstein painted the well-known — 
™m ad 5 
Birmingham Poet.” The ikvohen wianne from | tics, and their political opponents called them, in thre 
my Century of Birmingham Life evil’ afford | Tidicule, “ The Twelve Rhostles.” The original wot 
G. K., and perhaps other readers of “N. & Q.,” | of this painting is now in the possession of Mr. On_ 
some not uninteresting information about this | Dugdale Houghton. The following MS. memor- as I 
Birmingham worthy of the last century : — andum is attached to the back : — es 

. oe 8 “ This picture is the common property of the twelve 

en cceupied mere notable postion in Ol | giiowing entiomen represent ‘on the rovers be whe 
called. Post Fresth. Notwithstanding bis Aneta 4 disposed of at all times as a majority of them shall think. the 
this is proved by the large member of Vditions vf ‘his proper, and to be the sole property of the survivor: ever 
Political Songrter which were published), the materials Wh 
for his biography are very slight. We know that he was Vain, Ter, Collard, Bisset, if re 

born in the year 1731; that he kept a tavern at the cor- John Wilkes.” — y six 

ner of Lease Lane and Bell Street; that he wrote and | °°"" “~ an 
ung and a songs: that “ Poet” Freeth died on September 29, 1808, at 

e was one of the group in John Eckstein's famous picture i -seven. 

of ‘ Birmingham Men’; a member of the ‘ Jacobin Club’; the = of = On Monday, CC 
one of the ‘Twelve Apostles,’ as they were called by * This was written in 1783. legit 
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October 3, Aris’s Birmingham Gazette published 
the following brief obituary notice : — 

“ On Thursday, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, 
Mr. John Freeth, of this town, commonly called the 
Poet Freeth, a facetious bard of nature, forty-eight years 
proprietor of Freeth’s Coffee-house, Bell Street-—a house 
much frequented by strangers as well as the inhabitants, 
where the ‘ Poet’ used every evening to delight a large 
company with original songs, composed from subjects of 
a public nature, replete with wit and humour — 

*Who when good news is brought to town, 

Immediately to work sits down, 

And business fairly to go through, 

Writes songs, finds tunes, and sings them too.’ 
His morals were unsullied, and his manner unaffected. 
Formed to enliven the social circle, possessing wit with- 
out acrimony, and independence of mind without pride, 
he was beloved by his friends, courted by strangers, and 
respected by all. The harmless, yet pointed sallies of his 
muse will be remembered with pleasing pain by thousands 
who admired his talents and revere his virtues.” 

I should be obliged if G. K. would furnish a 
fuller description of the medal. 

J. A. Lanerorp, LL.D. 

Birmingham. 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE, 
(4% 8. v. 490, 542.) 

As the Sunscrrser will hardly be satis- 
fied with the odd reply of the New, I add two or 
three words, even though they be doubtful and 
conjectural. The words quoted, taken together 
with the context, certainly seem to indicate that 
the readers might give their sixpennyworth or shil- 
lingsworth or five-shillingsworth of censure, pro- 
vided they purchased text to those amounts; and as 
Ihave shown ina previous note in the last volume, 
that a quarto play was sold for about fivepence 
or sixpence, it would seem as though the folio 
plays could be purchased separately. It favours 
this view, that the three parts—the comedies, 
histories, and tragedies—have each their separate 
pagination and signatures; and that though the 
comedies and histories end each on an imperfect 
quire (two and four instead of six), the succeed- 
ing part commences on a fresh quire. Thus the 
three parts form three volumes in one, and each 
would, I think, be sold for about five shillings. 


In the instance of the posthumous folio edition 
of Ben Jonson’s collected works, in 1640, it ap- 

rs pretty certain that parts were sold and were 
intended to be sold separately. In that year some 
of Ben Jonson’s minor poems were published in 
quarto, and a second edition in duodecimo, aug- 
mented by several pieces, was issued before the 


| close of the year. There was, therefore, somo 


call for his works. Now, in the first folio volume 
of 1616, the paging, signatures, and quiring are 
continuous and regular throughout. . But in the 
first folio volume of 1640, which is a reprint of 
that of 1616, the paging, signatures, and quiring 
begin afresh at the epigrams, although to do this 


| the last (Ll) quire of the plays is in fours instead 


of in sixes; and the only possible conclusion is, 
that it was intended when required to sell the 
plays and the epigrams, Forest, and masques as 
separate parts. At the same time it would have 
been possible to sell any one play, or the epigrams 
and Forest, or either the king’s or queen’s enter- 
tainments, or the masques ; for each (with theexcep- 
tion of the Forest) has a separate addressed and 
dated title-page, which was printed on a new 
leaf, even when the previous work ended on the 
first page of a leaf. The folio second volume is 
printed in the same way. ‘(he whole volume is 
made up of four parts, each separate from the 
other in paging, signatures, and quiring, namely : 

1. Bart. Fair, Staple of News, The Devil is an 


Ass. 

2. The Magn. Lady, Tale of a Tub, The Sad 
Shepherd. 

3. Horace’s Art of Poetry, English Grammar, 
Timber. 

3. Masques, Underwoods, and, as an after edi- 
tion, Mortimer. 

And each play or work has its separate title- 
page, with the exception of the masques; and as 


| the signature on their first page is B, it is clear 


| some preliminary matter. 


On the other hand, it is against this that, so far | 


as I know, no copies have been found either sepa- 
rate or with separate title-pages. It is still more 
strong against the sale of separate folio plays, that 
when one ends near the middle of a quire of six, 
the next commences on the next page, and this 
even if that page be the second page of a leaf. 
While, therefore, it may be that the parts were 
if required, sold separately, I think that the words 
sixpence and shilling refer to the quarto single 
and double plays; and I hope in a future note to 
show that the folio was not, as has been supposed, 
& commercially antagonistic speculation to the 
legitimate quartos. 


that it had been intended to add a title-page and 
B. NIcHoLson. 


KYLOSBERN. 

(38'S, xii. 462; 4" S. i. 41; v. 256, 562.) 

The copy charter granted by Alexander IT. 
in the eighteenth year of his reign (1232) of 
the whole land of “ Kelosberum” in favour of 
Ivan de Kirkepatrick is particularly interesting ; 
and its appearance was the more desirable as 
hitherto it had not, as far as known, been printed 
in extenso, although known and referred to in one 
of the Sibbald MSS. now deposited in the Advo- 
cates’ Library—a MS. descriptive (shortly) of the 
eleven parishes comprising the presbytery of Pen- 
pont. This MS., the work of the Rev. Mr. Black, 


| minister of Closeburn (now united with Dal- 


garno) in the end of last century, was printed as 


_ an appendix to Symson’s large description of Gal- 
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loway, drawn up in 1784, p. 168. But here the 
witnesses are not the same altogether with those 
appearing in the copy charter now printed. In 
e latter are wanting the names of “ David 
Marescallo” and “Thoma filio Hamil’ ”; and it is 
Walter the son of Alan (not Alan himself) who 
is there correctly designed Stewart and Justiciar 
of Scotland. These discrepancies may not be 
unworthy of Dr. Ramage’s attention. 
Unquestionably, the other charter mentioned 
by the Dr., granted by King Robert Brus, and 
dated at Lochmaben (but at which of the castles 
there ?) in May 1320, will also prove very curious, 
—so much so, assuredly, as to warrant its being 
printed in “ N. & Q.” or elsewhere. It seems to 
erect a barony within Kylosbern, which is given, or 
at last confirmed to Kirkpatrick twelve years 
later. An earlier charter than either of these, by 


William de Brus (not further designed), and ad- 


to all men, but especially to his Nor- 
man and English friends without mentioning 
the Scots or Gallowegians, &c., was formerly sup- 
lied to “N. & Q.” by Dr. R. (8™S. xi. 460.) 
t is equally valuable; and as the granter, who 
was third Baron of Annandale of the Brus family, 
died in 1215, it must be of a very early date in- 
deed. It is to be regretted, however, that it has 
been much corrupted by the copyist, or was so 
difficult to decipher. May we inquire here if we 
are to consider that all these three charters are in 
the MS. “Account of Dumfriesshire Families,” 
4 the Rev. Peter Rae, and that the copies of 
them have all been obtained from notes or ex- 
cerpts taken from that MS. by Mr. MeTurk of 
Hastings Hall? Besides, it would be desirable 
to be informed whether the MS. is other than that 
in the Advocate’s Library. 

With regard to the charter of Alex. II. (4 S. 
v. 562) it also is evidently much corrupted, but 
whether the defects exist in Rae's MS. or in the 
excerpts has not been stated. It was the totam 
terram of Kylosbern which was granted or con- 


firmed by thischarter; and while the king speaks | 


of this territory being held by himself, and before 
him by David I., whom he calls his atavus, no 
reference, as it will be remarked, is made to its 
being then, or at a prior period, in the hands of 
the Brus family, as part of Annandale, given by 
David I. soon after coming to the throne to 
Robert de Brus—a tract supposed to have been of 
great extent, being bounded on the south-west by 
the Nith, or by the lands of Dunegal — extending 
thence south-eastwards a great way, even to the 
valley of the Esk, and having the Solway Firth 
on the south. (Charter by David; Acts of Parl. 
vol. i.) Probably the Macricem Sicherium of the 
charter is no other than a misreading of magnum 
sichecum or siceum, signifying a large or great 
syke, or water runlet, because it is said to extend 
(se extendit) through a moss, and upwards from a 


burn called Poldunelarg, which seems to have 
had its rise in one part of this moss. Of the 
cumulus lapidum of the charter it would be desir- 
able to know more — to know if it still exists, its 
dimensions, and conformation. It*is said to be 
row called the “Garrock Cairn,” but if Dr. R. 
will refer to Symson’s Galloway (App. p. 170) he 
will find a reference made not to one but two 
great cairns; “the one in the Moorfield, far from 
stones; the other in the Infield near unto them, 
whence the bounds (the lands within which they 
stund) is called Ahenkairn, which (says Mr. 
Black) surely are two ancient monuments, although 
an account of them cannot be given.” May Moor- 
field be now called the Threipmoor (synonymous 
with Moortown ?), or at least part of it? And 
may not the Awchenleck of the charter be the 
same place as Ahenkairn, the former importing 
the enclosure of the stone (the flat or flag stone, as 
some think), and the other that of the collection, 
or heap,of stones? Is the Poldune or Poldivan 
of modern times, separating Kylosbern and Glen- 
carrock, now known as the Campsill; or, if not, 
as the Ay Water? and are not Glencarrock and 
Dalgarnock the same glen or dale? The — 
tion of the charter seems so special as to enable 
the bounds of Kylosbern to be yet traced by Dr. 
RaMaGk; and to do this would merit, as it would 
call forth, the hearty thanks of many. 

The leading witness to the execution of the 
charter was Bondington the Chancellor. His name 
was William, and he was one of a family of that 
name whose chief possessions lay in Roxburgh- 
shire. It was in 1231 that he was appointed to 
this high office; in the following year he was 
advanced to the bishopric of Glasgow. His death 
took place in 1258. Alan, High Stewart of Scot- 
land, but not Justiciar, father of Walter the witness 
to this charter, was second High Stewart and son 
of Walter Fitz Alan, a younger son of the Arun- 
del family in Shropshire. William de Insula, or 
De Lyle, was possessed of the barony of Duchall, 
one within the great barony of Renfrew, belong- 
ing to the High Stewarts of Scotland, to whom 
William was vassal. Roger de Quinci was or 
became Earl of Winchester. He married Ela or 
Elena, the only child of Alan, Great Lord of Gal- 
loway (the son of Roland and Ela de Moreville) 
by his first wife, whose name and extraction are 
not known, and by courtesy he became High 
Constable of Scotland on the death of his father- 
in-law in 1233-4. He died in 1264. Mearns is 
a barony and parish of Renfrewshire; and part 
of it at least came by marriage to the Mac- 
cusvills, allowed a cadet of Caerlaverock ; but it 
is not understood that the Meyners, a family of 
Dumfriesshire, ever had any connection with this 
territory. (Robertson’s Index of Missing Charters.) 
Roger, the son of Glay, is found often occurring 
during the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 
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He was much associated with the third High 
Stewart, Walter the witness, the son of Alan; 
and among other possessions he held Znnerwick in 
East Lothian, by which he was designed. But 
the family failed in the male line by Sir Roger 
leaving no male issue, and a daughter carrying 
Innerwick, &c., by marriage to one of a family 
called Hamilton, an early cadet of the ducal house 
of Hamilton; and by which place (Ionerwick) 
this family was afterwards long designed. (Cale- 
donia by Chalmers; Nisbet’s Heraldry, i. 385; 
Reg. de Passelet, passim.) EsPEDARE. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S MISQUOTATIONS. 
(4 S. y. 486, 577.) 


Let me protest against altering the text of any 
of Sir Walter Scott's works. If he has made mis- 
quotations (and, owing to his wonderful memory, 
he made fewer than most rapid writers) it would 
be well to give the correct versions in foot-notes ; 
but surely what he wrote should remain as he 
wrote it, whether it be right or wrong. I believe 
that in many instances he purposely twisted the 
words of some well-known quotation to suit his 
own purpose. In the letters published in Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, I have observed that he 
frequently did so. They are full of parodies. As 
he wrote most of the Waverley Novels at the same 
rate, and with apparently as little care as any 
ordinary letters, undoubtedly small verbal errors 
crept in; but by setting these right, we should 
lose in some part the picture of his mind and 
thoughts which we now ss. Few men could 
repeat ten lines of the book most familiar to them 
without departing, in some little word or so, from 
the correct text. If he misquoted other people, 
other people sometimes misquote him. In the very 
same number of “N. & Q.” in which F.’s letter 
appears, in p.85, A Briraer Scot funnily enough 
does so. He says: — 

“ Antiquaries sometimes make strange blunders, as 
the Antiquary did when he confounded the inscription 
on stone he read as a Roman inscription, i.e, A. D. 
K. S. F., for a relic of Roman dominion in Scotland— 
which, read by the beggarman Edie Ochiltree, meant 
simply to commemorate Aiken Drum, ane o’ the Kale 
suppers o” Fife,” &c. &c. 

Now Sir Walter made these letters A. D. L. L., 
and he made Monkbarns interpret them as “ Agri- 
cola Dicavit, Libens, Lubens.” Edie Ochiltree, 
however, gave his version of the inscription 
“Aiken Drum’s lang ladle.” “Here,” thought 
Lovell, “ is a famous counterpart of the story ‘ keip 
this side up.’” I should, by the way, like very 
well to hear that story. However, if I go on 
writing any more about Sir Walter and his works, 
I shall in all likelihood misquote him myself. 

C.. W. 


| The instances which F. quotes here and on 
| . 468 might be multiplied to almost any extent. 
The most amusing one, perhaps, is that in the 
| introduction to Quentin Durward, where the ima- 
| ginary Marquis quotes from Shakspere : — 

“ Showing the code of sweet and bitter fancy.” 


Whereupon Scott observes : — 

“ Against this various reading of a well-known pas- 
sage in Shakespeare, I took care to offer no protest: for 
I suspect Shakespeare would have suffered in the opinion 
| of so delicate a judge as the Marquis, had | proved his 
| having written ‘ chewing the cud,’ according to all other 
| authorities.” 
| Now in point of fact, all the editions and 
| authorities in Scott’s time (¢este the Cambridge 
| Shakes ) read “chewing the food,” Staunton 
| being the first (and I fancy the only) editor who 
| reads “ chewing the cud,” though no doubt it has 
| frequently been quoted so in conversation, just 
as— 


“ Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust,”— 
is almost invariably quoted “lads and lassies” ; 
which last indeed is an improvement to some 
extent, but not to be accepted; because no one in 
that passage would have altered “ lassies” into 
“ girls all,” though many might have been tempted 
to change “ girls all” into “ lassies,” as the Col- 
lier MS. 

But here I cannot agree with F., that “it will 
be an undoubted blot on the Centenary Edition 
of Scott's Works if these blunders are allowed 
again, for the fiftieth time, to pass unnoticed.” 
A writer of fiction is not expected to have all his 
quotations pat; it is enough for him if he does 
not wilfully or intentionally misquote for any 
purpose. To alter the particular case I men- 
tioned would, I think, show as bad taste as to 
wish to make out that Shakspere’s maritime 
“ Bohemia” was only the error of a printer's boy. 
Had Sir Walter Scott been a plodding looker- 
out, to see that all his quotations were correct, 
I will engage to say that he would not have pos- 
sessed his great imaginative powers, much the 
same as (I cannot but think) if Shakspere had 
been what is called “a learned man,” he would 
merely have been another Ben Jonson; and the 
world would have had none, or very little, of 
that originality, that thoughtfulness, that uni- 
versal knowledge, that “ curiosa felicitas,” which 
we find in the pages of Stratford Will the Player. 

Erato 


Cambridge. 


I am surprised that F. in correcting a quo- 
tation of Scott’s poem, “ Lochiel’s Warning,” 
should make no mention of the fact that, after 
one hearing and one perusal of the MS., Scott 
repeated the whole of | that very poem to the 


astonished author; and that afterwards, when 
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Campbell in 1809, at the end of the quarto Ger- tion. Thomas Hudson was the son of John 
trude of Wyoming, republished the “ Lochiel ” | Hudson, who, in the year 1804, and for some 


with sundry most unfortunate amendments, Scott 
wrote an article in the then infant Quarterly re- 
monstrating against the changes. Campbell, it is 
well known, was for ever fiddling and messing 
away at his works, and it is very unsafe, there- 
fore, to assume that what appears a misquotation 
is not supportable by some ;particular edition or 
by some autograph copy. Ihave before me at this 
moment two editions of The Pleasures of Hope; 
in one of these the second part contains 526 lines, 
and in the other 474; and in the later of these 
editions an autograph copy of the “ Adelgitha” 
is inserted, “ transcribed by T. Campbell, London, 
March 12, 1832,” in which I find that the valiant 
stranger knelt to “ask,” not to “claim,” her 

love, and that he was “in truth,” not “ in deed,” 
ke own true love. So, when F. found Scott 
saying that a road in Argylishire was “ fre- 
quented by few” instead of “ travelled by few,” 
he was, I think, hardly justified in taking up 
more than half a column of “N. & Q.” with the 
important discovery of what, in all probability, 
was only one of many varie lectiones, Besides 
this, I hold Sir Walter Scott to be one of those 
very great men in whose writings misquotations, 
if misquotations they be, should not be corrected 
in the text, but pointed out in foot-notes as in- 
teresting examples in which—to use his own 
words— 

“ Each lapse in faithless memory void, 
The poet's glowing thought supplied.” 

If I have succeeded in vindicating the publishers 
against F.’s assault it is only to bring a far more 
serious charge against them. Unless public re- 

ort lies most grossly, the aurt sacra fames has 
f this time been sufficiently gratified to enable 
them to consign to the melting-pot the old 
stereotype-plates of the poems and miscellaneous 
prose works. Had they done this some months 
ago the public would not have been seduced by 
* Roxburgh bindings ” to purchase copies of Mar- 
mion in which one-half of each type has vanished 
from the world, and the other half been rendered 
burry by attrition; or a Life of Dryden with 
notes which the innocent buyer imagines to bear 
the date of 1869, but which he will find some 
half century in arrear of the information con- 
tained in the admirable “Globe Edition” of 
Glorious John, which has just been published by 
Mr. W. D. Christie, the fatest, and in some re- 
spects the best, of a series of extraordinary cheap- 
ness and value. CHITTELDROOG, 


Tomas Hupson tHe Lonpon Sone-writer 
(4" 8. v. 580.)—If I cannot answer O. categori- 
cally, I can give him, from personal knowledge, 
information which may afford him some satisfac- 


| 


little time previously, kept a shop in Mount 
Street, Lambeth, where he sold perfumery and 
washes and dyes of his own manufacture. I first 
knew Thomas — who was, I believe, an only 
child—as an errand-boy to a grocer of the name of 
Haywood, in the same street. He was an ex- 
tremely active, merry, and intelligent lad. From 
the condition of errand-boy he soon became a 
shopman, and was so employed when I, by a 
change of residence, lost sight of him for a few 
years. I next heard of him as a singer of comic 
songs of his own writing; and if there be yet 
living any of those who frequented the “ Coal 
Hole” in Fountain Court in the Strand, they 
will remember how warm was the admiration, 
and loud the applause, bestowed on ‘Tom Hudson's 
“L, A. W., Law”; “ Walker the Twopenny 
Postman”; “ Barclay and Perkins’s Drayman,” 
and similar effusions, which, like the tricks in a 
pantomime, used to hit off the current fun of the 
day, and owed no little of their popularity to the 
peculiar talent of the singer when added to the 
merit of the composition. It is but just to say 
that I never heard or saw any one of his produc- 
tions that had in it anything offensive to morality. 
At the commencement of this part of his career 
he kept a small grocer’s shop in Wardour Street, 
whence he afterwards removed to Museum Street, 
where, if I mistake not, he died. Collections of 
his songs, in shilling numbers, were made by 
himself, and printed and sold, but not throug 
any publisher (as I believe) with the exception of 
a few. I have a copy of one, “The Right Use 
of Gold,” which purports to be the last that 
he wrote, and was set to music by Edward J. 
Loder, and published after his death by Monro & 
May, 11, Holborn Bars, at what date the title- 
pase does not show. It would not be difficult, 
owever, with this clue, to discover the date of 
his death. He must have been born a yk 


Bewick THE Eneraver (4 S. vy, 558.)—The 
edition of Bensley’s Hume and Smollett’s History 
of England is in sixteen octavo volumes, not 16mo. 
The monogram I suppose to be Bewick’s appears 
in the first volume only. L. H. 

Torquay. 


Crarke’s History oF Wantine Hvunprep 
(4" 8. v. 559.)—Dr. W. Nelson Clarke ceased his 
work of collecting materials for the history of 
Berkshire upon his leaving that county and sell- 
ing his property at Ardington, At that time he 
had amassed materials for some thirteen or four- 
teen volumes ; a great part of these were returned 
by him to Lords Grenville and Braybrooke, from 
whom they originally came, and the remainder he 
bequeathed to his cousin, Rey. H. O. Coxe, the 
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librarian of the Bodleian, who presented them 


in 1868 to the library over which he presides. 
W. D. Macray. 


I have the following works on Berkshire anti- 
quities and topography. which answer the latter 
portion of Srr T. query :— 

“The History and Antiquities of Newbury and its 
Environs, containing 28 Parishes in the Co. of Berks.” 
Speenhamland, 1839. 

“The History and Antiquities of the Hundred of 
Compton in Co. of Berks, by Wm. Hewitt, Jun.” Read- 
ing, 1844, 

“Cumnor Place, Berks, with Biographical Notices of 
Lady Amy Dudley and Antony Forster, Esq., by A. D. 
Bartlett.” 1850. 

“An Inquiry into the Particulars associated with the 
Death of Amy Robsart, Lady Dudley, at Cumnor, Berks, 
by J. T. Pettigrew.” 1859. 

“The Worthies and Celebrities of Newbury, Berks, 


and its Neighbourhood, Ly Henry Godwin.” Newbury, 
1859. 


“Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leycester, by George 
Adlard.” 1870. 

Samvet Suaw. 

Andover. 

Penmen, (4% §. iii. 458, 536, 563 ; iv. 35, 100, 
167; v. 458.)—Massey’s book, The Origin and 
Progress of Letters (British Museum, 623, g.), has 
again aud again been mentioned in articles that 


have appeared in “N, & Q.” under the above | 


heading. If intending correspondents would but 
refer to it—perhaps all cannot—they might be 
stayed from making announcements as to “ Pen- 


men” that he has given record of, and so save | 


more wary writers from the imputation of being 
“Iknow-nothings.” Both William Banson and 
Abraham Nicholas are on Massey's list. 

Since forwarding my previous contribution, I 
have made the acquaintance of a few more unre- 
corded “ Penmen,” viz. :— 

Allais de Beaulieu, “L’Art d’Kerire.” Paris, 1698, sm. 
fol., 24 engraved plates and 12 pages of letterpress direc- 
tions, 

Paillasson. “ L’Art d’Ecrire, pour le Dictionnaire des 
Arts.” 1765, fol, 16 engraved plates and 15} pages of 
explanative letterpress. 

Butterworth (E.), “ Universal Penman,” 1785, fol. obl., 
32 engraved plates, and one page, in type, of instruction. 

Finlinson (J.), “ Specimens of Penmanship,” 1834, ful. 
obl., title-page and 14 plates, all engraved. 

Carstairs (J.), “Lectures on the Art of Writing.” 
Lond, 1836, 8vo, illustrated by some 28 engraved plates, 

A copy of each is in my possession. 

JAN. ZLE. 


Derozr: “Mercurtvs Porrticus”: 
“Negotiations” S, iii. 548; v. 177, 
202, 393.)—At the last of the above references, 
A. H. asks if Defoe’s own son may not have been 
his father's “double” in respect of the “ quasi 
Defoe productions specifically repudiated by the 
great Daniel?” 

Benjamin Norton Defoe is the son intended. 


Tle was engaged on the editorial staff of the | 


London Journal in 1721; and, when collecting my 
materials for a Life of the father, it became a 
point of interest to ascertain if his literary talent 
was inherited by his son, and to what extent, if 
any. Again, in my attempt to solve the difficulty 
of the father’s apparent denial of authorship in 
the case of Mesnager, I further examined the 
son’s writings for the special object then in hand. 
The search was fruitless, and therefore i did not 
record it in a paper that was necessarily longer 
than I wished. 

In reply to your querist, however, I may say 
that, although B. N. Defoe was not without some 
smartness of style, I think he was totally devoid 
of the genius of “the great Daniel,” and could 
not have written “the quasi Defoe productions ” 
or any of them. W. Ler. 


Byron Fatty (4 S. v. 558.)—The reliable 
| line, to use your correspondent’s expression, of 
the Byron family commences with John Byron of 
Newsted, co. Nottingham, who is omitted in the 
account of the family in Burke's Peerage, illegiti- 
mate son of Sir John Byron by his second wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Casterden. In 
Harl. MS. 1555 he is described as “borne be- 
fore marriage,” and two Byron coats are tricked : 
the one Byron as now borne, the other differenced 
by a bordure sable. Under the undifferenced coat 
| is written, “Thus they bear it now, 1630;” and 
| under the other, “Thus John Biron of Newsted, 
| base sonn of St John, bare it and two descents 


| from him.” Burke, and also Thoroton, entirely 
| omit the bastard descent. In the pedigree given 
| by the latter it is the more remarkable, as he 
appears to have derived his pedigrees from the 
Heralds’ Visitations; that Burke should leave 
such an important fact unnoticed, is — not 
so much to Me wondered at, after the simple cze- 
dulity he displayed in the insertion in his Landed 
Gentry of that wide-famed pedigree of the Colt- 
| harts of Colthart and Collun, and others of the 
| same genus, G. W. M. 
|  Ortery or tHe Basves (4" 8. v. 89, 229, 331, 
411, 498.)—I wish to correct an unfair and ill- 
| worded commentary on a periodical called The 
Basque Problem Solved which I made in your 
| columns some time ago. Since writing it I find 
| the ‘author has added two or three numbers to 
| the one I then had before me, and he is certainly 
doing some good work in the field of Basque phi- 
lology by drawing attention to the large propor- 
tion of Celtic words derived from or connected 
with Basque. This of course is only to palliate 
my ill-natured commentary. The fact still re- 
mains, that gua languages, Celtic and Basque 
are in structure as wide apart as Lap and Sanscrit. 
But what is to be made of another writer in the 
same field, Dr. Cuarnock, I confess I am at a loss 


to know. 
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In a question of ethnology, and especially such 
a very crabbed question as that of the Basques 
aad thet affinities, a feeling somewhat akin to 
the grotesque overcomes one in hearing such a 
deus ex machind as the name of Dr. Owen brought 
in to settle matters. On such a subject one 
would have expected to hear something of the 
foundest modern inquirer on the Basques, 
ilhelm von Humboldt, or of Lucien Bonaparte, 
who has also written so well and diligently about 
them. These names stand at the very threshold 
of the subject. Who are Dr. Cuarnock’s Tar- 
tars? The word is as vague as Scyths or Tura- 
nians. It is generally applied to the Turkish 
tribes of Southern Russia and of Central Asia 
More correctly it stands for the Mongols of Zen- 
ghiz Khan, and, perhaps more correctly still, fora 
small race liviug by Lake Baikal in the twelfth 
century; but no one has ever dreamt of making 
the Basques Turks, Mongols, or Tungus. Surely 
Dr. CHARNOCK was not including in the word 
Tartar the Fins, about whose connection with the 
Basques Lucien Bonaparte has most ably written. 
Yet, unless he was fighting a shadow, it could 
only be the Fins he was thinking of ; and if so, it 
was surely rash to lean for support on Dr. Owen 
when sneering at Lucien Bonaparte in the latter's 
most special branch of inquiry. 
Henry H. Howorrn. 


“THEoporE” (4 S. v. 560.)—The author of 
Theodore; or, the Gamester’s Progress, and of 
Matilda; or, the Welsh Cottage, was my father, 
Richard Scrafton Sharpe, of No. 56, Fenchurch 
Street, London, who died in 1852. He was also 
the author of Old Friends in a New Dress; or, 
sop's Fables in Verse, Smiles for all Seasons 
(published by Smith, Elder, & Co.), and numer- 
ous songs, among them the old glee called “The 
Wreath,” set to Mazzinghi’s music, still popular. 

FRED. 

4, Gracechurch Street. 


Currovs Fasnion: SrrRIneGs IN THE 
Ear (4" 8. v. 504.)\—Some if not most of the 
gallants of the time of Elizabeth and James wore 
earrings, and in their gallantry substituted for 
them the ribbons, shoe-tie ribbons or others, pre- 
sented to them by their mistresses. In Ben Jon- 
son’s Every Man Out of His Humour (Act II. 
Sc. 3), Brisk, in answer to the question whether 
a certain court lady is his mistress, says :— 

* Faith, here be some slight favours of hers, sir, that 
do speak it she is; as this scarf, sir, or this ribbon in 
mine ear, or so.” 

B. Nicwotson. 


Towns AnD VILLAGES IN THE WEALD oF Kent 
HAVING THE TERMINATION “DEN” (4 S, y. 560.) 
I have carefully examined a map of the country 
between Maidstone and Hythe, and have suc- 
ceeded in finding no less than sixty-six names 


ending in den, a list of which your correspondent 
Suem, Jun., inquires after. The number as stated 
by Kemble is therefore more than doubled. I 
have not sent you a copy of the list before me, 
thinking that your space might be better occu- 
ied. E. H. W. Duyxr. 
Greenwich. 
See the Ordnance Map, or Hasted’s history of 
the county. Beno. 


Sutra tHe Drerator (4 S. v. 560.)—Tenny- 
son no doubt drew the epithet “ mulberry-faced ” 
from Plutarch, whose description of the great 
dictator is thus translated by Langhorne, iv. 104, 
ed. 1810:— 

“ His eyes were of a lively blue, fierte and menacing ; 
and this ferocity was heightened by his complexion, 
which was a strong red, interspersed with spots of white. 
From his complexion we learn he had the name of Sylla, 
and an Athenian droll drew the following jest from it :— 

“*Svlla’s a mulberry sprinkled with meal.’ ” 


But the name of Sulla had already been borne 
by several generations of the family, which had 
previously been distinguished by the kindred 
name of Rufinus. It is probable therefore that 
the florid complexion was hereditary, and the 
description of the blotched appearance of his face 
a pleasant exaggeration of his enemies, as was the 
case with the red nose of our own great dictator. 

CHITTELDRUOG. 


St. Emmweran (4% S. v. 561.)—This saint’s 
name is variously written Emerannus, Emmeram- 
nus, Emmerammus, Haimeramaus, and Eanne. 
The bishop on the shield is intended for the saint, 
one of whose emblems, and perhaps the most 
common, is a ladder. It was, in fact, one of the 
instruments of his martyrdom. He was bound fast 
upon a ladder, and his members were chopped off 
one after another. (See the Benedictin Calendar, 
Sept. 22, and the Acta Sanctorum, Sept. t. vi. 
465.) The following is the quaint old account 
in the Passtonael :— 

“ Do togen em de denre sine kledere uth. unde bunden 
em up eyn ledder mit strycken. unde toghen ene hyr 
und dar. unde sniden em aff sine kledere.” (Dath Pas- 
sionael, clxxiij Blad, Lubeck, 1507.) FOL 


A large portion of the library formerly be- 
longing to the monastery of St. Emmeran at 
Ratisbon is now preserved in the Royal Library 
at Munich. The most precious book of all is the 
celebrated copy of the Latin Gospels written in 
golden letters for Charles the Bald in the year 
870. Some account of it is given by Keysler, 
who saw it at Ratisbon. (Travels, iv. 397.) I 
saw it at Munich in 1827, and purchased the fol- 
lowing work, in which it is minutely described 
and illustrated by engravings : — 

“ Dissertatio in aureum ac pervetustum SS. Evange- 
lioram Codicem MS. Monasterii S. Emmerami Ratis- 
bone. Auctore P. Colomanno Sanftl, ejusdem Monasterii 
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Presbytero Benedictino S. Theologie Professore, et Bib- | and 3. the not very feasible operation of “Men’s 
liothecario.” 1786, 4to. guttes pulled out of their mouthes.” These cruel- 

The volume concludes with the letters, which | ties are charged upon the “ Jesuitical popish 
I cannot explain, v.1.0.¢.p. Sanftl's work may | party in Poland,” and are alleged to have oc- 


be consulted for accounts of St. Emmeran. | curred at Lesna. Some horrible details are given 
James Yates. | of other savage proceedings — chopping off hands 
Lauderdale House, Highgate. and feet, cutting out the tongues of living people, 


Bowser (4** 8, v. 532.)—The Chronicon Joh, | &¢-—the reading. of which vividly reminds one 
Brompton Abbatis Jornalensis (Jervaulx in York- | of similar atrocities described in the newspapers 


shire) states that the shiremote of Berkshire was | during the late Indian rebellion, but which, if I 
held under an cok :— | tightly remember, were never proved to have been 


. | really perpetrated. Let us hope that the enormi- 
Rex vero West Sazia tenuit Surreiem, Southeasiom, | ties so minutely detailed by Thomas Jenner in his 


et comitatus Southumtonia, Wiltonia (qui | 
sic denominatur & quadam nuda quercu in foresta de | little Commonwealth newspaper were equally un- 


Bindefoure, ad quam solebant provinciales convenire) , Authentic. 

Somerseceia, Devunia, et Cornubia.” (Twysden, Hist. | Jenner appears to have combined in his own 

Anglicane Scriptores Decem, col. 801.) person the functions of author, engraver, and 
Berkshire is called by Asser Bearrocscire, and publisher. I believe his tracts are rare. Is any 

he mentions “ Bearrocensis page comes.” In | Complete list of them in existence ? 

Ethelwerd’s Chronicle it is called Bearruescire ; ? A. B, Mrppirton. 

in the Saxon Chron. Bearrocscire, Bearruescire, | The Close, Salisbury. 

Berrocscire, and in the Domesday Book Berroche- | Passton Week (4 S. v. 490, 547.)—There 

scire and Berchescire. Ponsonby A. Lyons. | need be no confusion about Passion Week. Any 
Janet Geppes: Jenner’s Tracts (4 §. y. | one who has access to the Roman Missal for the 

367, 459.)—The tract without printer's name, se of the Laity (mine is published by Brown & 


dated “ London, 1648,” is very probably one | Keating, 1815) may see that the week before 
e | Easter is called Holy Week, and the week before 


printed for Thomas Jenner. I possess several | od : : 
quarto tracts of the Commonwealth period, bound | ‘Aat Passion Week. There are special services 


in a volume, with various title-pages and dates, | for both. 

all of which were printed “by M. 8. for Thomas; or Name at Conrrrmation (3" 
Jenner at the South Entrance of the Royal Ex- | xi, 175, 202; 4" S. v. 543.)— The following 
change.” In them are small engravings mixed | entry is from the Register of St. Fin-Barre’s 
with the letterpress—one representing the “ Popu- | Cathedral, Cork, p. 20:— 

lace pulling down Cheapside Cross,”—and nearly | « 1761. Sepr. 21. Robert St. George Caulfield, Lieu- 
all the subjects are described as being contained | tenant in his Majesties 93 Regiment of Foot, commanded 
in the 4to tract of 1648. In the whole volume | by Col. Samuel Bagshaw, and eldest son of Robt Caul- 


” -4.. | field, minister of and residing in the parish of Finglass 
ase forty-seven plates, some of thom portraits: near Dublin, was by me presented to the Rt Rev¢ Father 


¢. J. one of Cromwell, cour 6 a full page and in God, Jemmett, Lord Bishop of Corke and Ross, in the 
signed “Thos. Jenner, fecit”; another of Prince | Cathedral and Parish Church of St. Finbarry, Corke, to 
Frederick, signed “ George Ferrbeard excudit.” | be admitted to the holy rite of Confirmation, and to be 
Some of the titles are very curious; one, very | admitted to change his name of Robert S* George for 


lon i . : that of William, and by the name of William I did then 
Landen present him; and the Bishop, consenting to the changing 


build a fishing “Buss.” The first paragraph is of his name to William, did then confirm him William. 
as follows :— “ Avex. FLack, Curate.” 
“Lonxpon’s BLAME, R. C. 
If not its Suame: Cork. 

Manifested by th t lect of the Fishery, which 

affordeth to the “ THE Sax Great 8 v. 556.)—* The 

of many Millions, which they take up at our Doors, Holy Gruel is @ very curious typographical 

whilst, with the sluggard, we fold our hands in our | error, but it does not stand alone, for the Lau- 

bosoms, and will not stretch them forth to our mouths.” | reate’s poem has been described as “ The Holy 
This pamphlet is “ dedicated by Thomas Jenner | GRowt.” The “ San Greal” has been changed 

to the Corporation of the Poor in the City of | into the “Sanger Fel”; which latter accident 

London, being a member thereof.” has the merit of converting a slippery title into 
In one tract entitled A Further Narrative of the | 4 slippery subject. C. A. W. 

Passoges of these Times, c., at p. 41, isa plate | Mayfair, W. 

divided into three compartments, showing, 1. “ A Provrnctat Grossary (4 8. v. 271, 302, 362, 

Divine burnte in the middell of his bookes, his | 435, 442, 545, 564.)—A cleverly written poem in 

childe pulled from y* brest and tost on a speare”; | the Kentish dialect was published many years 

P P P y 
2. “ Cords drawne thorow the legs and armes”; | ago at Canterbury, called, I believe, “ Dick and 
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Sal at Canterbury Fair.” The author was a 
gentleman now resident at Faversham—Mr. Mas- 
ters. Beno. 


Tennyson (4" S. v. 560.)—* Mulberry-faced ” 
at once recalls the description of the great trium- 
vir—that he had latterly a swollen and bloated 
countenance covered with purple blotches. 


“Dewy morn,”—“ tears of morning,”—“ The | 


wild freshness of morning, its smiles and its | 


tears” (Moore)—“Some sad drops, wept” (Mil- | 


ton), are more or less common poetic expressions ; 
while “ the still place of morn” is best explained 
by a reference to Psalm civ. 22. 

It is impossible to reduce certain elegant poetical 
expressions to prose without destroying their de- 
licacy, which must be felt rather than analysed. 
It seems so to me at any rate. Sp. 


To Wire (4" 8. v. 578.)—This verb was in 
use commercially above ten years ago, and became 
general among commercial and Stock Exchange 
men five years ago at least. Hype Crarke. 


Miscellaneaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Observations and Instructions divine and morall. In 
Verse. By Robert Heywood of Heywood, Lancashire. 
Edited by James Crossley, Esq., F.S.A. 


Collectanea Anglo-Poetica. Part IV. By the Rev. T. 
Corser. ° 


Tracts written in the Controversy respecting the itimac 
of Amicia, daughter of Hugh Cyecliok, earl pr wars 
A.D. 1673-1679. By sir Peter Leycester, bart., and sir 
Thomas Mainwaring, bart. Reprinted from the Collec- 
tion at Peover. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wil- 
liam Beamont, Esq. Part I. Portrait of sir Peter 
Leycester. 


Tracts written in the Controversy respecting the Legitimacy 
of Amicia. Part II. Portrait of sir Thomas Muin- 
waring. 

Tracts written in the Controversy respecting the Legitimacy 
ra Amicia, Part III, With frontispiece of Stall at 

‘cover. 


In these five volumes, recently published by the Chet- 
ham Society, we have satisfactory evidence of the con- 
tinued energy of its managers as well as of the learning 
and intelligence of the editors to whom they have en- 
trusted the production of these volumes. The poems of 
Robert Heywood, which escaped the inquiries of that 
most diligent of antiquaries Joseph Hunter, have been 
edited by Mr. Crossley from a MS. which turned up at a 
sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s in the spring of 1868, in a man- 
ner which makes the volume not the least acceptable 
one of the many which the editor has contributed-to the 
Chetham Series. The new Part of Mr. Corser’s invalu- 
able a of Early English Poetry, which occupies 
some two hundred and sixty pages, is devoted to the 
bibliography of our English poets, from George Chap- 
man to Robert Crowley. It abounds with information 
both as to the works and their authors; and as we turn 
over its instructive and amusing pages, we feel one’s 


appetite growing by what it feeds on, and long for fur- 
ther instalments of Mr. Corser’s useful labours. The 
Amicia Tracts, though professedly only of Cheshire in- 
terest, have an interest for all antiquaries; and in re- 
printing them as he has done, Mr. Beamont has conferred 
an obligation on all genealogical students; and when we 
consider Amicia’s position, and the greatness of her de- 
scendants, it is clear that the controversy here published 
is one calculated to enlist the sympathies of a very wide 
circle of readers. 


The First Proofs of the Universal Catalogue of Books on 
Art, compiled for the Use of the National Art Library 
and the Schools of Art in the United Kingdom, by 
Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Vol. II, L. to Z, (Chapman & Hall.) 
We have here brought to a successful termination, by 

the publication of the second and concluding volume, the 

first step in the great work undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, namely, the preparation of an 

Universal Catalogue of Books on Art. The desirability 

of a complete Catalogue of Books in any branch of Liter- 

ature or Art once admitted—and few will be found bold 
enough to contest that fact—it is manifest that no plan 
could be devised better calculated to attain such an end 
than the printing and circulating among those specially 
acquainted with the subject, of the proof-sheets of the 


| first well considered and carefully compiled attempt to 


draw up such a Catalogue. This is what has been at- 
tempted in the work before us. It now remains for Art 
students and scholars to forward to the editor notice of 


| the unavoidable omissions inseparable from the first edi- 


tion of so great a work, and of the errors which escape 


| the notice of the most pains-taking of editors, to secure in 


due time such an Universal Catalogue of Books on Art as 
shall be at once a boon to those who use it and a credit 
to those by whom it has been produced. 


Tue Process.—We some time 
since called attention to this important new process fot 
the reproduction of drawings and MSS. We have now 
before us “Tam o’ Shanter” and the “ Lament of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” fac-similed from the original MS. of 
Bur..s, just published by Adams & Francis for one shil- 
ling, with an introduction by Mr. Moy Thomas; proofs 
of two great claims which the invention has to public 
atteution—its accuracy and its cheapness, 


Messrs. LonoMAy’s list of works preparing for pub- 
lication includes Baron Hubner’s “Memoir of Pope 
Sixtus V.,” Mr. O. J. Reichel’s “See of Rome in the 
Middle Ages,” Mr. Steward Rose’s “ Ignatius Loyola 
and the Early Jesuits,’ Mr. J. Webb's “ Memorials of 
the Civil War between Charles I. and the Parliament as 
it affected the County of Hereford,” “ The Public School 
Latin Grammar” (to follow the “ Latin Primer”), and 
a new work by Sir John Lubbock, M.P., entitled “The 
Origin of Civilisation, and the Primitive Condition of 
Man.” 

“Biue Boy.”—We have been re- 
quested by Mr. Hogarth to explain that the picture 
which he has for sale, and for admission to see which he 
has issued cards of invitation, is not the one from the 
Grosvenor Gallery, the property of the Marquis of West- 
minster. Readers of “N. & Q.” do not require to be 
reminded of the existence of a second “ Blue Boy” by 
Gainsborough. 

Mr. WitutamM J. Tnoms has in forward preparation 
a small volume On Longevity ; its Facts and Fictions, in 
which he will examine some of the more remarkable 
instances, and throw out suggestions for the satisfactory 
investigation of alleged cases of Centenarianism. 
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Tue following inscri = runs round the new com- 
munion table in Henry VII.’s chapel : — 

“ PRO ANTIQUO ALTARI INTER CIVILIA ODIA VI DIRUTO 
IN HONOREM DEI ET IN PIAM MEMORIAM EDWARDI 
SEXTI REGIS INFRA SEPULTI 
HANC SACRAM MENSAM IN MITIORI SZ.CULO 
INSTAURANDAM CURAVIT ARTHURUS P. STANLEY, 8.T.?. 
DECANUS WESTMONAST. 

MDCCCLXX. 

The table is of cedar wood, and surmounted by a black 
marble slap, on which is placed the frieze of the old altar, 
by Torrigiano, discovered last year lying across the coffin 
of Edward VI. The remains of three other ruined altars— 
those of Canterbury (burnt in the fire of 1174), of the 
Greek Church at Damascus destroyed in 1860, and of an 
Abyssinian one taken in 1868 from the ruins of Magdala— 
are incorporated in the upper part of this frieze. This 
new table was used for the first time on June 22, when 
the Dean of Westminster administered the Holy Com - 
munion to the company of revisers of the Authorised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. 


Tue FAMILY OF THE LATE Mr. Horprer.—Our readers 
will share with us in the satisfaction we feelin giving pub- 
licity to the following statement of the result of the appeal 
from Mr. Halliwell, a appeared in “ N, & Q.” of the 
Sth March last :—* E. W. A., 2/. 2s.; Mrs. S. E. Baker, 
10s.; A. Brown, Esq., 2s.; Mrs. A. Bruce, 22. ; 
F. W. C., 5d. 5s. ; Sir P. S. Carey, Bart., 32. 3s.; W illiam 
Euing. Esq.. Bl. ; Sir G. Duncan Gibb, Bart., 1s. ; 
Frederick Haines, Esq., F.S.A., 2l. 2s.; James Horsey, 

5s.; Henry Huth, Esq., 10/. 10s.; Mrs. C. Har- 
wic Marriott, 11.; J. E. Martin, E Librarian of the 
Inner Temple, 1s. ; ; John M.D., 18. ; 
W. J. Thoms, Esq., F.S.A., 1/. 1s.; Sir W illiam Tite, 
M.P., 51. 5s. The amount, 4s. 8s., has been handed over 
to Mrs. Hopper, who returns her grateful thanks, and 
the subscribers will be gratified to know that it has 
proved of very essential service. In addition to these 
subscriptions, the temporary allowance of 104. a year, so 
generously bestowed by the late Mr. John Bruce, i is very 
kindly continued by Tyssen Amhurst, Esq.” 


Savonano.a, the great preacher, is to have a national 
memorial erected to him by the Italians. 


Gapsuitt Higham, near Rochester, the resi- 
dence of the late Charles Dickens, will be sold by auction 
by Messrs, Norton, Trist, Watney, and Co., at the Mart, 

okenhouse Yard, in August n«xt, in two lots. Besides 
being the favourite home of Charles Dickens, Gadshill, 
from its connection with one of Shakespeare's plays, 
Henry IV., is doubly historic. 


Tue first volume of Mr. Elwin’s “ Pope” will be pub- 
lished in November, and after that a volume will issue 
from the press in every second month until the work is 
complete. 


Ex-Prestpent Jounson is said to be engaged on a 
history of the events of his term of office, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

AYRSHIRE MaGazine. Vol. I. An imperfect copy would even be 
acceptable 
Tus Louncer for December, 1786. Folio edition. 
Wanted by Mfr. James McKie, Kilmarnock. 


Crata MELROSE Priony. (An old Novel.) 

T. Views 1x IRELAND. Oblong Folio. 
Memoirs oF Baron KOLLI. English or French. 
Banyes's DonskTsH1RE Poems. First Series 


Wanted by Hr. John Wilson, 93, Great Russell Street, 


Rotices ts 


Weare idabl notice Lennep’ 
E. 8.R. The terminat wort botanical names modern 
Sorm of the Anglo- a 
UK. We should say some of the me: 
Tou will find much upon the subject for te 
&e. 


E. Tt is no part of “N.& Q.” toi igate the i ef 
forcign titles. 

H. L. Hoole's translation of Comenius’s Visible World, 1777, is not 
considered rare. 


ERRaTumM. Ath S. v. p. 580, col. i, line 32, for “2 Kings xxv.” read 
“2 Kings xxiii.” 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now Ready at al! the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


THE THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
SILVIA. By Julia Kavanagh. 


“ This book is fresh and charming.” —Saturday Review. 


ARTHUR. By the Author of “ Anne 


Dysart." 
“ A thoroughly interesting novel.” — Telegraph. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the 


fuior of “ John Halifax.” Cheap Edition, 5s. bound and illus~ 


HURST. & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Now Ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. 


A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 


“ English tourists ey get Mr. Thornbury'’s charming book. It 
contains a large amount of topographical, histo: AN and gossip.” 
Sun. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great peasant Street. 


SAMPSON Low & 00. ha NEW BOOKS. 


By Permission.—In 1 vol. small 4to, choicely with 
itle Vignette by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., engraved on i by C. H. 
Jeens, bound, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


THE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in Aid of 
the Formation of Character. By J. HAIN FRISWELL. The 
Queen's edition, revised and selected from the two series. Dedica’ 

d sq permission and desire, to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
ueen 


ESSAYS in MOSAIC. Forming the New 
Yoolume of the Bayard Series, Vignette. Cloth, flexible, gilt 


THE HYMNAL COMPANION to the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAYER. Annotated with Introduction and Notes. 
Edited by EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES of AMERICA in 1869. 


By Two Englishmen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa 
M. ALCOTT. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

“ Let whoever wishes to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story get 
the ‘ Old-fashioned Girl’ at once. It is not our fault if the male 
who follow our advice should close the book with a pang of regret that 
Polly, the heroine—Polly, the darling, is an entirely unsttainable 
treasure.” —A thenaeum, 

A Cheaper Edition, cloth flexible, 2s. 


SECOND EDITION of SEVEN EVENTFUL 
YEARS in FARASUAY a of of Savin 
Yantivity the Paragua 
on ‘cheaper edition, The Death of Lopez. With 
Map and Illustrations, feap., 5s. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, 188, Fleet Street. 
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20 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. VI. 2, 


Sth Vol. Yearly, 1a, 


HE BOOKWORM: a Bibliographical Review, 

edited and illustrated PH. BERJEAU. is pablished at the 

Month. now ready at the Office, 4, 
brydges Street, Coven 


OINS.—Otp Comms for Sale cheap, comprising 
Early Brit sh, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, Egyptian, &c. &c. 
sent on application to 

J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


Now ready, in 8vo, pp. 97-128 (price 2s. in stamps), Part [V. of the 
LOSSARY OF CORNISH NAMES, Local and 


Family, Ancient and Modern, Celtic, Teutonic, &c. 
vations, Vocabulary, 
NISTER, Viear of St. Da 
ne Six Parts as soon as published. will be forwarded, post free, 

receipt of a Post-office Order fur 10s. 6d., payable at St. Day, 
Cornwall, to JOHN BANNISTER. 


YOR SALE. s (Rev. Joun) Seir-Iyrer- 
PRETING BIBLE, with Apocrypha. Copious Notes, Refer- 
ences, and Evangelical Commentary, perfectly complete. in 2 —_ 
ze fulio size. and in excellent condition. Sewed ready for 
Published by KELLY in 1828. 


VW TEST. AL L, R R.A.—For Saxe, Seventeen exquisitely 
finished Drawines by WesTALL, R.A. Price 36l. Apply to 
RICHARD JEFFREYS, 2, Hanway Street, Oxford Street. 


21, Old Bond Street, Small Private Museum of Indian and other Imple- 
ments of Warfare and Curiosities, collected during the last Burmese 
jar. 


R. W. C. CLIFFORD is favoured with instructions 
to SELL by AUCTION, as above. on FRIDAY, July 8, at 1 


o'Clock, a CHOICE COLLECTION of Indian Shields, Spears, Bows 
and Arrows, Stuffed Birds and Animals. Plaster Helmets, Cuirasses, 


Statuettes, and Medallions; Fine Carved Ivory Chinese Junk, Models | 


of Canoes, and a V my Curious Relics. 
May be viewed on Wednesday and Thursday. Catalogues at the 
Rooms, and of the Auctioneer, 2, Lower Belgrave Street, Eaton Square. 


The New ‘Wellam-wove Club-house Paper. 
Manufactured and sold only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane. 


“*Oh for the power of easy writing—that would be easy reading !’ 
Did the noble poet who penned that exclamation live in our day he 
would find his wish gratified. The man who, with a sheet of Partridge 
and Cooper's vellum-wove clubhouse note paper before him, could not 
write fluently and beautifully would be a sorry writer indeed, and he 
who could not read with facility whatever was written on this exqui- 
sitely smooth and ivory-like substance ought to give up reading alto- 

ther. We have seen and tried paper of divers qualities and of many 

rees of fineness, and we feel Gaoed to declare that this is incom- 
parably the finest, the smoothest, and best. Made. not of straw, or other 
cheap material, but of the choicest linen f«brics, and manufactured with 
peculiar skill, this is emphatically the paper for gentlemen and ladies to 
use, and we have much pleasure in ree: ennee it to all who desire a 
really superior article in the way of note pape 
” Civil Service Gazette. 


Sample Packet post free for 19 stamps. 


ABRIELS’ TEETH PREPARATI ONS 
Gabriels’ Coralite Tooth Paste oe +» Price ls. 
Gabriels’ Royal Tooth Powder ee 
Gabriels’ White Gutta-percha Enamel ee 
Gabriels’ Osteo Enamel Stopping .. ee os 

abriels’ Odontalgic Essence on ee 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 
and by the Manufacturers, 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
64, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
And at Liverpool and Brighton, 
Gabriels’ name—none genuine without it. 
Ask for Gabriels’ Preparations. 


NDIGESTION.—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
adopt MORSON'S PREPARATION of rerens as the true 


medy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2 all Pharmaceutical 
Ghemists. and the Manufacturers, THOMAS "MORSON BON, 
Row, Russell London. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., Se., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5s. 6¢., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, A ome or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6c 
COLOURED STAMPING Cnaltat reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
fs. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies . “17 from Se, 
Monograms, two letters, .; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies. from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto. 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms 
Illustrated Price List Boxes, Stationery, 
Pr Scales, ing Cases, Portrait 


ae, ‘ostage Albums, &c., post 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Has peculiar and remarkable p ngpertos in Headache, Sea. or Bilious 
Sickness, preventing and curing Hay, Scarlet, and other Fevers, andis 
admitted by all users to form the most agreeable, portable, vitalising 
Summer Beverage. Sold by most chymists, and the maker, 

H. 113, Holborn Hill, London. 


ANILA \ CIGARS.—MESSKS. “VENNING & 

i of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, have just received a Con 
signment of No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in Boxes 
of 500 each. Price 2/. 10s. per box. Orders to be accompanied by « 


remittance. 
N.B. Sample 3 Box of 100. 10s. 6d. 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. —AGU A AMARELLA 
restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what 
age. MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO. have at length. with the aid 
ot the most eminent Chemists, suc in perfecting this wonde: 
liquid. It is now offered to the Public in a mvre concentrated form, 
and at a lower price. 


Sold in Bottles, 3s. each, also 5s.,7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO’S CHERRY TOOTH 

e PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. gives the teeth 

a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts 6 
pr ba fragrance to the breath. 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S Extra Highly Scented TOILET and 
NURSERY POWDER 

To be had of all = and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, 
and at Angel Passage, %3, Upper Thames Street, London. 


IESSE & LUBIN’ s WHITE ROSE. 
“ Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be perfumed.” 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
LABORATORY of FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, W. 


LLEN’'S PORTMANTEAUS 
ALLEN'S DRESSING BAGS. 
ALLEN’S DESPATCH BOXES. 
ALLEN’S OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
ALLEN’S BARRACK FURNITURE. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, for 1970, post free. 
J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, West Strand, London. 


AY FEVER.—ANTHOXANTHUM is the Sue- 
cessful Remedy for this distressing Affection ; its effect in bee 1, 
the most trying Symptoms 4 red 8 RA 
2s. 6/, per Ounce; free by post, as.; or “with Glass Spray Producer, 
10s. 6d. and 12s. Plated ditto, 6d.; Superior V with 
extra supply of Anthoxanthum, 258. and 298. 6d., carriage 
+ solely by JAMES EPPS & CO., Homaopat ie Chemists, 
170, Piccadilly, —112, Great Russell Street, and 43, Threadneedle Street. 
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